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FEEDING DAIRY cows, 


Results of Some Experiments 
Conducted by Prof. Jas. 
Wilson, Director Iowa Sta- 
tion. , 





—_——_e—_— 


P} lletin No. 32, Iowa Experiment 
Stat on, gives the details of experiments 
in ding dairy cows during the Win- 
ter cad Spring of 1895, and conducted 
by !ireetor Jas. Wilson, Jan. 1, 1895. 
E cows were selected from the 
collcve herd, which had dropped calves 
fr ~ept. 10 to Dec. 7. There were 
four Holsteins, two Shorthorns and two 
Jerscys—not the best of the herd, but 
selected on account of their condition of 
lactation, and were fair averages of their 
brecds. 

lt was desired to ascertain the quan- 
tity and quality of milk, butter and 
cheese made from turnips, mangels, 
sugar beets and red table beets; from 
feeding with roots and without them; 
from wet and dry fedder, and the effect 
of feeding bran on pasture. Observa- 
tions extended over 189 days, including 
77 days on roots, 46 days without roots, 
and (6 days observations on pasture, 


with and without bran. There was a 


uniform foundation ration of hay, corn- 
folder, bran, gluten meal, and oil meal 
fed during the first two periods until the 
cows went to grass. This foundation 
ration is well known to make good 





dairy products, 





JERSEY COW 352. 


During the 77 days when roots were 
fei, 10 preliminary and 10 test days 
were with strap leaf purple top turnips ; 
10 preliminary and 10 test days with 
mangel wurzels; 10 preliminary and 10 
test days with sugar beets, and eight 
prliminary and nine test days with red 
table beets. 

During the turnip period the roots 
were gradually increased over a 10 day 
preliminary period until each cow had 
20 pounds daily, 10 pounds of corn 
folder, two pounds of oil meal, two 
pounds of gluten meal, 10 pounds of 
bran and 4.5 pounds of hay. When a 
change was made from one root to 
another it was done gradually, over five 
days deereasing the one and increasing 
the other, so that the cows would be five 
days on the tested root at the beginning 
of the 10 day test period. The cow 
will be beyond the influence of a root 
in five days as far as it affects the flavor 
of the milk and the butter made from it. 

The ration was mixed 12 hours before 
feeding and wetted, so that it would be 
more easily masticated, a gentle heat 
Was generated and palatability in- 
creased; when we wetted the ration 
longer than 12 hours palatability was in- 
jured. The corn fodder was cut and 
eaten as closely as cut fodder siloed. 

Toward the close of the turnip test 
period the two Jersey cows refused their 
quota of the ration, and were fed just 
What they would eat up clean. The 
turnips produced 24 tons, trimmed pro- 
duct, to the acre. : 

The turnips produced 2,333 pounds 
of milk, with 91.19 pounds of butter fat, 
but the cows lost 60 pounds in weight. 


he mangels produced 2,401 pounds. 


of milk, with 88.26 pounds of butter 
‘at, but the cows gained 110 pounds in 
Weight, instead of losing 60 pounds, as 
1 the turnip period. 

Sugar beets were next fed. The milk 
decreased to 2,336 pounds, and the but- 
ter fat to 85.11 pounds. The sugar 
beet has a wider nutritive ratio than 
aliv of the other roots, its carbonaceous 
matter being purposely developed for 
su_ar making. The cows lost 35 pounds 
u weight during the preliminary period 
il five pounds during the test period. 
required 23.83 pounds of dry matter 
make a pound of butter fat. We 
ted sugar beets for the reason that 
va is well adapted to growing them. 

: station has grown 20 tons to the 
acre uniformly under conditions neces- 
“ry to get the greatest per cent of sugar, 
“uch reqaites the size being limited 
0 two pounds, reat parts grown beneath 

‘© surface. We would not advise the 
Stowing of sugar beets in preference to 


on Gee 


Ji eh 


mangels, but in futore agricultural | pound of butter depends upon the feed | cent. fat in the red beet period. Her 
operations in the State it may be useful | consumed. Comparing the two Short-! record name is Nicolette, 65992 A. J. 
'C.C. Her dam came from Mr. Rich- 
. ardson of Davenport. 
of carbonaceous crops the pulp would | dry matter, while the Jerseys ate 3,291 | tested 7.8 per cent. fat. She is a typical 
be nearly as valuable for dairy cows! pounds. Both breeds were fed up to! Jersey, weighing 760 pounds at the be- 
The Shorthorns ate most | ginning of the experiment, and made 
are, however, very palatable, and we | oil meal, fodder and bran, which made | no gain in weight while being fed to her 
think giateful to the system of the dairy | aslightly wider nutritive ratio for the | limit of capacity. 


to have indications of their value for | 
dairy purposes. With our abundance | 


after extracting the sugar. Sugar beets | 


cow. 

Red table beets were tested for 17 
days. Reduced to a 10 days’ equivalent 
there were 2,033 pounds of milk, and 
80.67 pounds of butter fat produced, a 
considerable falling off from the sugar 
beets, but the cows gained 136 pounds 
in nine days, 

Each-cow had from 108 to 121 
pounds of water per day. The tempera- 
ture of the water varied from 36° to 
49°. That of the barn did not fall be- 
low 36° during the Winter nor rise 
above 60°. 

The yield of butter is found by add- 
ing one-sixth to the amount of butter 
fat. This gives the following results: 


Lbs. fat. Lbs. butter. Per cow 


From turnips ........+++. 91.19 106.38 1.32 
From mange!s ...... «sss. 88.26 102 97 1,28 
From sugar beets ........ 85.11 99 29 1.24 
From red table beets .... 72.61 84.71 1.17 


This is an average of 1.25 pounds of 
butter a day for each cow for the 77 


horn with the two Jerseys, it wiJl be seen | 
that the Shorthorn ate 3,800 pounds of | 


their limit. 


Jerseys, that consumed as much hay, the 
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HOLSTEIN 


Shorthorns’ ratio being 1:4.4, while that 





days of the four root periods. The de- 
cline is gradual and may be attributed | 
to the advance in the periods of lacta- 

tion, the most marked variation being | 


on the weight of the cows. The red | 





table beets fed last produced more 
weight on the cows than any of the 
other roots. 


of the Jerseys was 1:4.6. During the 
same time the Shorthorns gained 90 
pounds in weight, while the Jerseys 


made no gain whatever. A  com- 
parison of the Jerseys with the 
Holsteins will show very nearly 
the same contrast. The Holsteins 


gained 166 pounds for four head, which 
is nearly the same average per cow as 
the gains of the Shorthorns. We have, 
then, 509 pounds of dry matter eaten 
by the Shorthorns more than was eaten 
by the Jerseys; against the 90 pounds 
of weight made by the Shorthorns. 
But 509 pounds of dry matter fed to 
the Jerseys made 24 pounds of butter 
fat, which at 10.4 cents a pound, the 
cost of fat by the Jerseys, is $2.50, 
against the 90 pounds of grain made by 
the Shorthorns. 

This presents to us the special and 
general purpose breeds, It is evident 
that whoever wants his product in milk 
would fayor the one, and whoever de- 
sires fattening tendencies would favor the 
other. 

The value of the dairy cow with no 





The study of weight showed that 
there is as marked individuality among 
representatives of the same breed as 
there is contrast between the breeds. 
Of the four Holsteins one lost 20 
pounds, while three gained 186 pounds. 
Of the two Shorthorns, one gained 70 
pounds, and the other 20 pounds. _ This 
fact is suggestive to the farmer, who 
may select toward the results he desires, 

The rations caused neither gain nor 
loss on either of the two Jerseys. Their 
weight remained stationary on turnips 
and mangels; they lost slightly on 
sugar beets, and made it up on red 
table beets. The two Shorthorns gained 


and lost 50 on sugar beets. They 
gained 70 pounds on red table beets, 
making a gain in weight of 90 pounds 
in 77 days. , 

The Shorthorns fatten easily. In 
this case they were fed liberally and 
made only such gains as are desirable to 


prepare cows for good results in Summer 
on pasture. 

The State has more of this blood in 
its dairy herds than any other, and 
where fattening rations are fed, disap- 
pointment too often follows. 

The other four cows are Holsteins, 
They lost 10 pounds on turnips and 
gained 40 on mangels. They gained 
40 pounds on sugar beets, being the 
only breed that gained on this root; 
and they gained 96 pounds on red table 
beets. They gained 166 pounds during 
the 77 days, which is 41.5 pounds each, 
to 45 each for the Shorthorns, but one 
of the Holsteins lost 20 pounds, making 
the gain of three Holsteins 186 pounds, 
or 62 pounds each, which is not seriously 
objectionable. 

The difference in butter production 
between the breeds is very little, look- 





ing at the product, The cost of a 


20 pounds on turnips and 50 on mangels, 


disposition to fatten is apparent when 
the ration used was more nitrogenous 
| than is usually fed in the corn belt, and 
| that wider rations with corn as a prom- 
|inent feature would induce still more 
| to fattening. Corn was not fed in this 
experiment, owing to the scarcity and 

hight price. Easy fattening is an ele- 
ment of value where the dairy cow is to 
| be put in good condition during the 
| Winter for good work on grass during 
' the Summer, or when she is bought for 
| service in the dairy for one season only, 
| to be turned over to the butcher instead 
| of being held over a dry interval, or 


| where calves for feeding are desirable; | 


| but where none of these objects are in 
view, the tendency to gain considerable 
| weight during the period of lactation is 
not valuable and not desirable, and may 
be decidedly objectionable. 


COST OF BUTTER FAT. 


The cost of a pound of butter from 
the Shorthorns—not 








SHORT HORN cow 209. 


gain in weight—was 12.7 cents; from 
the Jerseys 10.4; and from the Hol- 
steins 12.9 cents. 

The following prices are used in find- 
ing the cost of a pound of butter fat: 


Fodder. ..... 20 cents per cwt. 
a a. ee. 6s “6 
Gluten meal ... 75 * “ “ 
Oil meal (old process)$1.25 “ “ “ 
MUU. 6 6 6.4 os ge. °¢ “ “ 
ets wees oa “ “ 


The cut is Jersey cow 352, (Nicolette 
65,992, A. J. C. C.) used in this experi- 
ment. 

She gave an average of 18 pounds of 
milk per day during 77 days, the aver- 
age test of which was 6.93 per cent. fat. 
Her milk varied during the four root 
periods from 19.9 pounds a day with 
} 6.60 per cent. fat in the turnip test 10 
days, to 17 pounds a day with 7.35 per 











estimating the | 


Her milk has 


The cut is Shorthorn cow 209 (Belle 


cow 703. 





of Squaw Creek, A.S: Ei. H. B. Vol. 36) 
used in this experiment. 

She gave an average of 31.4 pounds 
of milk a day for 77 days, with an aver- 
age of 3.71 per cent. ef butter fat. Her 
yield varied from 33.5 pounds of mil 
daily with 3.80 per cent. fat in the tur- 
nip 10 days’ test period, to 27.7 in the 
red beet period with 3.80 per cent. fat ; 
the per cent. fell to 3.60 in the mangel 
period and was 3.65 in the sugar beet 
period. During the 77 days she gained 
70 pounds in weight. She weighed 
1230 pounds when the experiment be- 
gun. She is a typical milking Short- 
horn. Her dam has figured in our 
bulletins as cow 244,a heavy milker 
that fattened easily. to. 1400 pounds, 
The family has been on the college 
farm several generations, and have been 
used as dairy cows. Her calves would 
make show cattle if fed for that pur- 
pose. She would lay on fat rapidly on 
a corn ration, of wider nutritive ratio. 

The cut is Holstein cow 703 (Princess 
of Black Hawk 39385 H. F. A. A.) 
used in this experiment. 

She gave an average of 39.2 pounds 
of milk, of 3.45 average per cent. of 
butter fat, during the 77 days of root 
feeding. Her milk varied from 3.70 
per cent. of fatin the turnip period to 
3.30 in the sugar beet period. She 
gained 40 pounds in weight in the 77 
days. The table shows her butter fat 
daily to be 1.56 pounds, or 1.58 pounds 
of butter. The Jersey has a daily 
average of 1.27 pounds of butter fat or 
1.48 pounds of batter; but the Holstein 
ate 314 pounds of dry matter more than 
the Jersey, which makes the Jersey's 
butter the cheaper. The Shorthorn 
has a credit of 1.15 pounds of butter 
fat, or 1.34 poundsof butter. The three 
cows are fair aygrages of the college 
herd, neither thé heaviest milkers nor 
the lightest of thé breeds to which they 
belong. 


‘ 





Composting Manure. 

The question whether it pays to com- 
post manure rather than haul it as fast 
as made directly‘upon the field where it 
is to be used, must always depend on 
circumstances. On the farm it is count- 
ed goed practice to haul out the manure 
as top dressing for clover grass or for 
grain that is to be seeded with clover in 
the Spring. There is little or nothing 
of value washed away from manure on 
land seeded with grass or clover. The 
roots take it up whenever the grass or 
clover is growing, and by being drawn 
out early the rains carry it down and 
mix it more throughly with the soil. 
When warm weather comes the manure 
ferments, warming the soil and develop- 
ing ammonia. But the market gardener 
almost invariably composts manure be- 
fore using it. The gardener has only 
naked soil on whieh to apply unfer- 
mented manure. When heavy rains 
come some of this manure will be leach- 
ed away and lost. Seattered in the soil 
the manure does ‘not begin to ferment 
until too late inthe season to do much 
good to garden.épops. In fact, if it only 
begins to ferment id Midsummer, the 
coarse manure “iy ouly dry the soil 
and do harm rathér than good. When- 
ever farmers wit to\give an early start 
to vegetation : ld compost the 





manure. It ) down long be- 
fore the weathe¥ ispwarm enough for 
any thing to grow, afjd then be applied 


in time for Spring to wash the 
manure into the soi For grain crops 
that are seeded with ¢lover composted 
manure will pay if applied late in the 
Winter. The composted manure can 
be spread so much more evenly that its 
smaller bulk will cover a larger surface, 
and do more good than the same ma- 
nure as it is drawn from the stable and 





unfermented. % 


| 


| an extent that scarcely anything could 


GREEN MANURING. 


The Best Method of Restoring 
Worn-out Soils. 


——EEEE 








BY DR. §. W. ALLEN, 
Director of the Office of Experiment Stations, 
Agricultural Department, Washington, D.C. 


[Address before the New York Farmers’ Club.] 
Green manuring, or plowing under 
green crops raised for that purpose, is 
one of the oldest means of maintaining 
or improving the fertility of the soil. It 
was advocated by Roman writers more 
than 2,000 years ago, and from that 
time until now it has formed a most im- 
portant resource of the farmer, especially 
where the supply of barnyard manure 
is insufficient. Its advantages are many. 
The more striking are that it furnishes 
*he surface soil with a supply of the fer- 
tilizing materials needed by crops, in- 
creases the humus, and improves the 
physical qualities and the tilth of the 
soil. As a humus former, green manur- 
ing stands next to barnyard manure. 

A noteworthy instance of the renova- 
tion of old soils by green manures is 
that of Schulz-Lupitz, in north Germany. ! 
In the middle of the present century | 
Schulz came into possession of the estate 
of Lupitz, which was run down to such 








be raised. The soil was a sandy one, | 
and did not respond to commercial fer- 
tilizers. But he found it was able to 








WHITE LUPINE (Hight 33 inches.) 


grow luxuriant crops of lupine. A sys- 
tem of green manuring, with lupine al- 
ternated with pasturing the crop to 
sheep, was inaugurated, and the estate 
was gradually brought into a condition 
for the profitable growing of mixed 
crops. At the end of 15 years, although 
no fertilizer, except a little kanit, had 
been applied, the soil was by analysis 
over twice as rich in available plant 
food as that of two neighboring estates 
ina high condition of fertility, which 
had received large dressings of barnyard 
manure. His success has given rise to 
what is known as the Schulz-Lupitz sys- 
tem, in which green manures very largely 
supply the fertilizing materials needed 
to keep up the fertility. By its means 
large. tracts of practically waste land 
have been brought under profitable cul- 
tivation. 

At the celebrated Rothamsted estate, 
in England, where experiments in agri- 
culture have been carried out for over 
50 years, wheat was grown in rotation 
with beans for 16 years, the bean crop 
being turned under. On an adjoining 
field wheat was grown every year. The 
treatment was otherwise the same. It 
was found that the eight crops of wheat 
(grown in rotation with the green ma- 
nuring crop) yielded practically as much 
wheat as the 16 crops of wheat grown 
consecutively on the adjoining field, and 
the land in the former case was in much 
the better condition. 

In our own country some very strik- 
ing examples have been furnished by 
the work of the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. In Alabama the Station tried 
green manuring with cowpeas and meli- 
lotus on a tract of canebrake soil, which 
was practically barren and not consid- 
ered worth cultivating. In a few years 
it produced crops equal to any of the 
Station’s land highly fertilized. 

Another instance is that of the light, 
sandy, almost barren land of Michigan, 
known as the jack-pine plains, from the 
scrubby jack-pine, which is its only vege- 
tation. Experiments were undertaken 
by the Michigan station using green 
manures mainly, supplemented by cheap 
fertilizers. 

Mr. Sturgis: What were the “green 
manures ” ? 

Dr. Allen: They were largely lupines. 
The lupine belongs to the pine family. 
The lupines are a very familiar plant oa 
sandy soil. 

Mr. Sturgis: Is it a species of pea? 

_ Dr. Allen: It belongs to the same 


4 


Mr. Dodge: Does it look like a large 


‘violet ? 


Dr. Allen: Yes, the bloom does. 

Mr. Dodge: It occurs on the Jamaica 
Plains, Long Island. 

Dr. Allen: It occurs on a sandy soil 
where hardly anything else will thrive. 

In three years marked improvement 
was evident, not only in the physical 





BLUE LUPINE (Hight 38 inches.) 
character of the soil, but also in the 
increased yields of various crops. 

These few examples serve to empha- 
size the possibilities of green manuring. 
Besides bringing up worn-out or waste 
lands, it may be made to take the place 
of more expensive fertilizers and ma- 
nures on soils already under cultivation. 
It is in this latter use that it finds its 
widest application. 


HOW THEY Do IT. 


But how do the green-manuring crops 
gather such large quantities of fertiliz- 
ing materials as to actually enrich the 
soil? It has been said that plants with 
long##6ts, like clovers, feed deep down 
in the soil or subsoil on materials beyond 
reach of surface-feeding plants, and that 
in this way they bring up the reserve 
materials from below. This is undoubt- 
edly true, but it does not explain how 
such large quantities of materials can be 
obtained year after year. The question 
has finally been answered by one of the 
most interesting and important discov- 
eries yet made in agricultural science ; 
and, by the way, a large share of the 
credit for this important discovery be- 
longs to one of our Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. It has been found that 
certain plants can feed upon the nitro- 
gen in the atmosphere and store it up in 
their tissues as they grow. It will be 
remembered that the principal fertilizing 
ingredients required by plants are nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash, and 
that most plants depend for these exclu- 
sively upon the soil. It is now known 
that certain kinds of plants, which have 
always been prominent green-manuring 
crops, can obtain their nitrogen very 





ALFALFA. 


largely from the air. They continue to 
take their phosphoric acid and potash 
from the soil, but they draw from the 


commercial fertilizers, as nitrate of soda, 
ammonium sulphate, dried blood, etc., 
costs from 15 to 20 cents a pound. 

Now, as to the way in which this is 
brought about a word may not be with- 
out interest. In this age of microbes 
and bacteria, when the words are popu- 
larly associated with disease, decay, and 


affairs, it is encouraging to learn that in 
some instances their good offices are 
apparent. It appears to be through the 
agency of these lower organisms that 
this assimilation of nitrogen from the 
air is accomplished. These organisms 
live in the soil, and produce or cause the 
plant to produce little nodules or tuber- 
cles on bie roots. It is through these 
tubercles that the plant gets its atmo- 
spheric nitrogen. The air enters the 
soil through the numerous pores or open- 
ings in it, and the nitrogen is absorbed 


plant. 








class as the peas, 


air a material which, in the form of 


a generally undesirable condition of 


or assimilated as a result of the life of 
the bacteria and made available to the 


It as been found that this faculty of 
using the nitrogen of the air is confined 
to the :o-alled leguminous plants—as 
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clovers, peas, beans, lupines, vetches, eta 
These facts throw a new light on green 
manuring, and on the plants best adapt | 
ed for greeu manuring. They recom 
mend it more highly than ever before ” 
as a soil-renovator and a cheap means © 
of maintaining the fertility of the soil ~ 

If spurry, buckwheat, mustard, ete, ~ 
which are non-nitrogenous plants, are — 
grown on the soil, and the crop plowed © 
in, the soil is not materially enriched im — 
nitrogen ; the process is simply returning ~ 
to the soil all the nitrogen and other | 
ingredients which the crop took from it. 
But by green manuring with leguminous — 
crops it is possible to manure the soil= 7 
with nitrogen from the air, a free and ~ 
inexhaustible source, and thus avoid 
buying fertilizers containing much nitro- 
gen. Although grains, grassea, corm, ” 
cotton, root crops, tobacco, etc., cannot ~ 
use the nitrogen of the air directly, | 
green manuring places it at the disposal ~ 
of these crops. On a rough average, am | 
acre of leguminous crops contains in ~ 
the part above ground fertilizing mate. ~ 
rials equal to from four to six tons of © 
barnyard manure. Aside from this, the ~ 
roots and stubble of the crop add mates @ 
rially to the supply of plant food. These — 
roots penetrate the soil to a depth of 8, 
6, 10, and even 15 feet. ‘A 

To secure the best result, the green« — 
manuring crop should be given a dress ~ 
ing of potash and phosphoric acid, and 
a little nitrogen, to give it a start. Thig 
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SOJA BEAN. 


gives a luxuriant growth of green mate 
rial, which should be plowed under ~~ 
usually about blooming-time, before the 
stalks get too woody. a 
SOME CROPS FOR GREEN MANURING 
Among the leguminous plants more 
commonly used for green manuring im | 
this country and in Europe are cowpei, 
alfalfa, clovers, melilotus, serradella, 
lupines, vetch, horse bean, and soja bean, 
For northern United States, Canada 
field peas, hairy vetch, lupines, and ~ 
soja bean are especially adapted. These. — 
all produce a vigorous, luxuriant growth ~ 
of green material, which covers the 
ground and prevents the drying out of 
the soil in dry times; all except the  & 
vetch requiring planting each season. ~ 
The vetch will live a number of yearsif © 
it does not winter-kill. The veteh, / 
lupines and soja bean grow best on light 
soil to medium soil, the vetch especially 9 
withstanding drought well.- The Canada 
field peas grow best on a clay loam soil, ~ 
but will grow on a stiff clay. The peas 
are sown broadcast and harrowed in, or” 
are drilled in with a seed drill. For free ~ 
manuring they are plowed under whem % 
in bloom. A frequent practice istosow ~~ 
rye in the Fall, turn it under in the. 
Spring when the heads begin to appear, ™ 
and then sow the peas immediately, ™ 
Conlon peas should be turned under 
along in August, usually, that being ~ 
probably the best time. a 
The vetch is believed to be one of the 
best plants adapted for green manuring 
here. It produces a very luxuriant ss 
frequently from two to three feet high, © 
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SOJA BEAN ROOTS (showing root tuberc! : 


and grows on a soil only mediumly ich 
and withstands the drought exce 
An estimate is made that a crop of | 


(Continued om second page, 
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Stable Talk. 


Give the teams a change of food occa- 
sionally. 

You can always find a ready sale for 
really good horses. 


The first essential to profitable stock 
raising is a good animal. 


If a horse eats too fast, scatter his 
grain over a larger surface. 


It is easier to keep a team in good 
condition than to make it so. 

A good grooming is as refreshing to 
a borse as a good bath to a man. 

It is easier to keep the teams in a 
good condition than to make them so. 


A little wheat bran and oil meal can 
take the place of oats and corn once a 
week. 


With colts, as with other stock, liberal 
feeding and good care will produce 
liberal returns. 


The farmer who has the care of young 
colts should make up his mind not to 
let them lose a pound of flesh at wean- 
ing time. The colt should pass his first 
Winter in the best of condition, and 
without a hitch in his growth. 


The Montana Experiment Station has 
spayed a large number of mares, and 
finds it quite a simple and safe opera- 
tion. ‘The spayed mares are more tract- 
able, keep in better condition than other 
mares, and are equal to geldings in 
form, courage, and endurance. 

Prof. Roberts, of Cornell University, 
found that horse manure piled up 
loosely for four or five months lost half 
of its manurial value, while cow manure 
under the same conditions suflered to 
the extent of 43 per cent. ‘The infer- 
ence is that manure should be applied 
to the land as soon as possible. But 
with a mixture of the two kinds of ma- 
pure and a fair amount of bedding the 
loss in a barn cellar need not be great 
from Autumn to Spring. 

¢ ________@— —----- 
Offensive Breath in a Horse. 

This may be the result of imperfect 
digestion, or due to disorder of the 
lungs, or to decayed teeth. The cause 
is to be investigated and the proper 
treatment for the special case applied 
under the advice of a veterinary. If 
the digestion is imperfect, a dose of a 
pint of raw linseed oil, repeated twice 
afterward at intervals of two days, and 
followed by tonics, of which one of the 
best is a mixture of equal parts of 
ground gentian, ginger, and sulphate of 
iron, given daily in a bran mash. One 
full teaspoonful is the dose. This will 
probably afford quick relief. If the 
teeth are at fault, these should be at- 
‘ended to by a veterinary. 


”* 
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Pen Notes. 

A boar ought not to be used for serv- 
ice until he is fully eight months old, 
and only then when a steady growth has 
been kept up, as when this is done a 
boar at eight months old will be fairly 
well matured. 


The question now is, At what age is it 
most profitable tosellour hogs? It has 
been proven time and again that the 
younger the pig is the more he makes 
out of feed consumed; that each day 
added to his life increases the cost of 
pork made. Hence it follows that the 
pooner he can be made to reach 150 to 
200 pounds the cheaper it will be done. 


Prof. Henry, of the Wisconsin Ex- 
— Station, finds that cabbages 
ve a good deal of value—more than 
toes or turnips—as a swine feed, 
especially in the first part of the fatten- 
ing period. The cabbage is largely 
used in England for feeding both hogs 
and sheep. It is found to be an excel- 
Jent addition to a grain ration, as it aids 
digestion and prevents “ cloying” when 
grain is being fed heavily. 
To raise hogs successfully in the corn 
States a pasture is indispensable. In 
_ Europe and in the Eastern States, where 
only a few hogs are kept upon a farm, 
Confinement to a small yard or pen is 
’ the rule. But in the West, where the 
raising of swine is the leading industry 
and the main reliance of the great 
majority of successful farmers, a yard or 
| pen proves utterly inadequate to insure 
a the best results in hog raising for profit. 
» When hogs are confined to small 
wi rs it requires a vast amount of 
F r to secure cleanliness, and no food 
© ean be obtained except what passes 
p through the hands of the feeder. 








Pirst Few Days of the Pig. 

_ During the first few days the pigs 
should be confined to the farrowing pen 
» or, at most, allowed to run in a small, 
) dry lot. They will do better to be con- 
fined to the lot until they are at least 
» three weeks old. Just as soon as the 
) pigs show a disposition to eat they 
' should be encouraged in so doing. A 
» small place should be cut off from the 
| lot, so as to allow the pigs, but not the 
= mother, to enter, and in this little lot 
' should be a shallow feed trough. If 
| the pigs are getting plenty of milk from 
“their mother, as they will, provided she 

& good brood sow, there is nothing 
better for them than soaked grain. 
) Dry, hard corn will soon make their 
‘ sore, an gm of this 
ed i 0 rovided, but 
S is ‘left. should be nd ie at least 
ptt & day and 
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fresh grain put in. If 
‘milk can be given it 
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will add to the growth of the pigs. 
This may be continued until weaning 
time, when a decided change in the feed 
becomes This is the most 
critical period of the pig’s life, and on 
his management at this time largely de- 
pends his future usefulness. If checked 
in his growth he will probably not re- 
cover soon enough to give the best re- 
sults, whether kept to grace the breeding 
herd or to fill the pork barrel.—Mis- 
sissippt Experiment Station. 


Fattening Pigs. 

From the feeding experiments, which 
extended over three years, on the fat- 
tening of over 100 swine upon grain, 
the following general conclusions are 
reached by the Canadian Experiment 
Station : 

(1) On the average 4.38 pounds of 
grain (barley, rye, peas, wheat, frosted 
wheat, and wheat bran) was the quan- 
tity consumed per pound of increase in 
the live weight. 

(2) In the feeding of grain, consider- 
ing quantity of feed consumed and the 
general health of the animals, it is prof- 
itable to feed the grain ground and 
soaked in water for an average period of 
about 30 hours. 

(3) It is profitable to add about three 
or five pounds of skim milk or butter- 
milk per head per day to the grain fed 
to fattening swine. 





Yard Echoes. 

Oats and bran mixed make a fine 
grain ration for the growing calf. If 
there is any skimmed milk to spare, it 
will help matters wonderfully, even up 
to six months of age. 


In order that cattle may fatten prof- 
itably, says Prof. Wrightson, certain con- 
ditions must be observed. In the first 
place, it is important to choose well-bred 
animals, in which the disposition to lay 
op fat has been increased by careful 
breeding. The first prize fat cattle at 
our great shows are always well bred, 
and it is mere waste to attempt to fatten 
ill-bred stock. 


, 
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Winter Treatment and Diseases of 
Cows. 

During the coming months too much 
attention cannot be given to the feeding 
and care of cows. Success in milk or 
flesh depends very largely upon their 
Winter treatment. Differences in breed 
may account to a considerable extent 
for difference in the quality and yield of 
milk and readiness of acquiring flesh, 
but very often food and care will be 
found to exert a paramount influence. 
Judicious care and suitable breeds are, 
of course, essential to the very highest 
success. But whatever the breed the 
effect of the right kind of treatment will 
be both marked and _ remunerative. 
Above all, try by judicious treatment 
to keep them in perfect health, as many 
dairymen in this country are very much 
troubled with their cows aborting. 
When abortion occurs in Winter—De- 
cember or January—they scarcely ever 
amount to anything for milk for the 
coming season. ‘The time is so long be- 
fore they get to grass and cold weather 
is so unfavorable that it is found quite 
difficult to keep them in milk, even in 
eases where they have carried their 
young nearly to the usual time. When 
warm and comfortable stables are pro- 
vided and plenty of roots with early-cut 
hay are fed in connection with meal a 
cow may occasionally be got in milk. 
But in the majority of cows the experi- 
ence of farmers here is that it does not 
pay to milk them. The usual course is 
to turn the stock as soon as it can be 
conveniently done, and £11 up the herd 
in the Spring with healthy animals. 
One great cause of abortion in cows we 
thirk is boys, dogs and stanchions. An 
old dairy farmer in this County, who 
lived some 35 years on the same farm, 
and last Spring sold out his farm, stock, 
hay, ete., says he never kept a dog and 
always tied his cows with a chain, in- 
stead of putting them into stanchions, 
aud he never had a case of abortion 
among his cows. His observation is 
that where there are no dogs or stanch- 
ions there are few abortions. But what 
is particularly worthy of observation in 
this case is the fact that the same cows, 
still kept on the same farm and fed this 
Winter principally on old hay instead 
of that cut last season, the same kind of 
hay that they have fed on in Winters 
past, are aborting seriously. The only 
changes in their management observable 
is the introduction of stanchions and 
somewhat less generous feeding. 

Such faets, it seems to us, are worth 
attention. It cannot be denied that 
stanchions allow less freedom of motion 
and render lying down and getting up 
much more difficult than ropes. We 
have seen cows in the Spring, before 
calving, unable to rise on the slippery 
floor without assistance or being released 
from the stanchions, Besides, they are 
continually reaching and pushing for 
their feed, and it is not a strange thing 
at such times to see a cow's hind feet 
slip back and the cow fall. This must 
be very straining across the small of the 
back. 

As to worrying cows with a dog it 
cannot be too strongly condemned, for 
it not only affects their disposition and 
the yield of milk, but renders them 
liable to all sorts of accidents. Prolap- 
sus uteri, or falling of the womb, is apt 
to oceur among cows not well cared for 








during the Winter, It is a very dan- 


gerous thing, and in most cases, so far as 
we can learn, terminates fatally under 
the common modes of treatment which 
suggests themselves to farmers. If this 
should happen, first wash the parts with 
great care and the utmost delicacy of 
touch, using blood-warm water and a 
soft sponge. When perfectly clean re- 
place the protruding organ, passing it 
back gradually until all is returned and 
pushed well within. Then provide a 
narrow stall where the cow will be 
obliged to stand or lie with hér head 
lower than her hind-quarters. Watch 
her carefully, and if the prolapsus re- 
curs repeat the operation, not neglect- 
ing washing with tepid water as de- 
seribed. Then, punehing the holes with 
a sharp awl, take two or three stitches in 
the vulva with silvered wire the size of 
bell wire, cutting off the wire for each 
stitch and uniting the ends by a twist at 
one side. In case silvered wire cannot 
be got, strong silk twist may be used, 
each stitch being tied separately and the 
thread cut. An opening at the lower 
end big enough to insert two fingers 
must be left for the passage of urine. 
The sewing is not a very painful opera- 
tion to the cow. 

Another great trouble farmers often 
have with their cows is inflammation of 
the udder, or garget. In cases where the 
inflammation is confined to the super- 
ficial parts of the udder, as evinced by 
the uniform swelling of its substance, 
cold astringent applications have been 
used with advantage; but on the whole 
the safest application, and the most suc- 
cessful one, is hot fomentations. This 
may be applied by means of pledgets of 
tow placed between the udder and sup- 
porting bandage, and kept soaked by 
pouring hot water over it every 10 or 15 
minutes. The most efficient mode, how- 
ever, is by placing a bucket beneath the 
udder containing water hotter than the 
hand can well bear, and applying the 
water by means of a blanket, thickly 
folded, and alternately dipped in the 
bucket and applied against the udder, 
and maintained by two persons holding 
the four corners, and placed on the two 
sides of the animal. The fomentations 
should be kept up for an hour or more 
at a time, additions of hot water being 
made at intervals to keep up the requisite 
temperature. This should be repeated 
three or four times aday. On suspend- 
ing fomentations the udder may be 
dried and rubbed with the stimulating 
liniment above mentioned, or in bad 
cases a large linseed-meal poultice ap- 
plied, and the addition of a little extract 
of belladonna to either, will serve ma- 
terially to mitigate the suffering —A 
Farmer, Columbiana County, Ohio. 





Pure Milk. 

The day is coming, and is probably 
not far distant, when pure milk will 
not only be worth more but will com- 
mand a higher price than milk that has 
not received proper attention. With 
the advance of civilization more and 
more effort is being made to secure such 
conditions as are requisite for better 
health, and this effort is not alone con- 
fined to giving the best sanitary condi- 
tions but to secure pure food. ‘There 
are comparatively few people who rec- 
ognize the value of purity in milk, 
but the subject is being constantly agi- 
tated, and it is but a matter of time 
when the public will know the value 
of purity in milk, will refuse to buy im- 
pure milk, and will pay a higher price 
for that which is pure. 

The time to get ready for the change 
is now. Take the Baltimore market for 
example. ‘The status may be surmised 
from the statement of the State chemist 
that from over 700 samples of milk 
analysed only two were clean. Now, we 
do not believe that Baltimore is any 
worse than other cities, it only shows 
at present neither the producer nor the 
consumer of milk is educated up to the 
point of pure milk. But this statement 
of the chemist together with the report 
of the meeting at which it was given 
was published in every daily paper in 
Baltimore, and consequently every in- 
telligent citizen read or had the chance 
to read of the condition of the milk sup- 
ply, and the first step has been taken 
toward educating the public up to a 
better standard. 

Now, who will reap the benefit of the 
coming change? It will be the man 
who sees the drift of the times, and 
turns his attention to supplying the new 
demand for pure milk, while the man 
who does not will lose just what his 
more energetic neighbor gains. This 
applies alike to dealers and producers. 





Shearings. 

When the sheep’s feet seem to be ten- 
der apply a mixture of pure lard or 
vaseline with one-tenth part of acetate 
of copper well ground with it. This 
will destroy whatever poison may affect 
the feet through the effects of impure 
matter-in the land. Decaying matter 
of any kind, especially if it is wet, will 
quickly rot the sole of the feet and 
cause lameness, which if neglected may 
have serious results. 





William Taylor, of Marysville, Va., 
has witnesses from his own home and 
from Lynchburg to testify that on a 
pond at his place a huge bull frog 
seized a half-grown duck by the neck, 
swallowing its head and then choking 
to death too late to be of service to the 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease and requires a con- 
stitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which purifies the blood and cures catarrh. 
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Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
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GREEN MANURING. 


(Continued frem first page.) 


hairy vetch, w lowed under, fur- 
a to the at a rertilizing material 
which would in the market cost from 
$30 to $45 an acre.‘ 

The soja bean is a Japanese importa- 
tion of very great promise. It thrives 
well in this latitade'‘and somewhat far- 
ther north. It’ uces an excellent 
crop when sown! broadcast, and has large 
leaves. is 

As we go further south the crimson 
clover and cowpea are the crops most 
relied upon for green manuring. 





HAIRY VETCH. 


The cowpea is widely used as a green 
manure in the Southern States. Ac- 
cording to the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, “the cowpea, being a 
tender annual, should always be sown in 
the Spring. It will give a good yield 
sown as late as July 1, but the earlier 
it is sown after danger of frost is passed 
the heavier the yield. The pea is 
usually sown broadcast at the rate of 
two bushels per acre and plowed or 
harrowed in. The cowpea is not affected 
by heat, and is less sensitive to drought 
than any of the clovers.” 

Experiments have shown that cowpeas 
respond readily to applications of potash 
and phosphates, and are able to derive 
their nitrogen very largely from the air. 
Inasmuch as cowpeas are large gatherers 
of nitrogen, andsals® secure considerable 
amounts of potash amd phosphorie acid 
through their ‘extensive root system, 
which reaches down to the subsoil, they 
have a high fertilizing value. 

Experiments at ‘the Louisiana Station 
show that one acre of cowpeas, yielding 
3,970.38 pounds’ 'éf organic matter, 
turned under, gave to the soil 64.95 
pounds of nitrégen,. 20.39 pounds of 
phosphoric acid; arid 110.56 pounds of 
potash, of whichlat least 8.34 pounds of 
nitrogen, 4.45 ‘poands of phosphoric 
acid, and 18.1 -pounds of potash were 
furnished by the roots, 

Cowpea is stecessfully grown in the 
North, but it doe? ot reach the degree 
of luxuriance that it does farther south, 
and seed cannot be matured. 

Crimson clover, also called scarlet 
clover and Italian or German clover, 
grows from one to two feet high, with 
flower heads from one and a half to two 
inches long and of a bright crimson color. 
Though not generally grown in the 
North it made a growth of 26 inches at 
the Maine Station. It thrives on soil too 
light for other clovers. It makes a beau- 
tiful field of searlet bloom, gives a very 
rich yield of green :naterial which, when 
plowed under, decomposes rapidly and 
gives up its fertilizing properties to the 
soil. It has been highly recommended 
for green mauuring and its value for that 
purpose has been studied especially by 
the Delaware Experiment Station.- That 
station reported that in 1891 2,340 acres 
of crimson clover were grown in Dela- 
ware, 1,277 acres being used for green ma- 
nuring. It is sown both in the open field 
and in orchards. The- quantity of seed 
used depends upon the aims of the sower, 
varying between five and 15 pounds per 
acre. It is also sown among corn, and 
with a broadcasting machine four acres 
per hour can be seeded. It may be 
grown either as a Winter crop, covering 
the suil during September, October and 
November, or asa Summercrop. Asa 
Winter crop it may either precede or 
follow the Southern cowpea vine. In 
Delaware a very large acreage of field 
corn is sown to crimson clover immedi- 
ately after the cultivation of the corn is 
finished for the season. 

In Delaware crimson clover can be cut 
for hay or for silage early in May. In 
the South it blooms in April A yield 


of from one to two tons of excellent hay 
may be secured from very thin land. 
The hay is taken off in time to allow the 
use of the field for other Summer erops. 
Crimson clover leaves the land in good 
condition for a crop of cotton, corn or 
vegetables. It has been found an excel- 
lent substitute for nitrate of soda in 
growing sweet potatoes in Delaware. 

At the Delaware Experiment Station 
crimson clover yielded at the rate of 13 
tons 566 ds of greep material 
acre (exclusive of roots and stubbie), 





containing 131 pounds of potash, 35 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 115 
pounds of nitrogen. As a source of 
nitrogen for fruits, field crops and vege- 
tables it has given highly satisfactory re- 
sults, in some cases surpassing nitrate of 
soda. 

Alfalfa, or lucern, as it is frequently 
called, is grown extensively farther 
west, but has not succeeded so well in 
the East, though the New Jersey Station 
bad gocd success with it as a green ma- 
nuring ¢ 

The value of alfalfa for green manur- 
ing has been quite thoroughly studied by 
the New Jersey Experiment Station. 
Seed was sown broadcast at the rate of 
15 pounds per acre. A fertilizer con- 
taining phosphoric acid and potash with 
a little nitrogen was applied. It appears 
from these studies that alfalfa derives 
nitrogen from some other source than the 
soil, and draws potash through its long 
roots from the deeper layers of the sub- 
soil. In three years 90 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre was applied in the fertilizer, 
and the crops harvested in that time 
contained 912.8 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre. 


OTHER MANURING NECESSARY. 


The subject of the discussion for this 
evening, “Green Manuring Only,” sug- 
gests the substitution of green manuring 
for other fertilizers or manures. ‘This is 
irrational, for two reasons. Without 
dressings of potash and phosphoric acid 
the soil soon becomes impoverished in 
these materials, although it remains rich 
in humus. Green manuring enriches 
the surface soil with these materials 
drawn from the depths of the soil, but it 


; does not add to the supply in the soil, as 


in the case of the nitrogen. The crops 
following gradually exhaust the soil of 
its supply of potash and phosphoric acid, 
and some of them do this very rapidly. 
So that green manuring alone cannot be 
relied upon to maintain the fertility of 
the soil. 

In the second place, green manuring 
is wasteful. It invoives the absolute 


JAPAN CLOVER, 


waste of large quantities of the very 
best kind of fodder. It turns back to 
the soil substances which do not mate- 
rially benefit the soil, but which are food 
for animals. By feeding the crop this 
animal focd is saved, and at the same 
time from three-quarters to nine-tentlis 
of the fertilizing materials (nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash) in the crop 
may be returned to the soil in the ma- 
nure, if this is properly cared for. Ani- 
mals need for their nutrition nitrogen, 
fat, and carbohydrates (starch, sugar, 
etc.). ‘These are all contained in the 
green manuring crops, especially the 
nitrogen. ‘This nitrogen is food for both 
plants and animals, and in both cases is 
the most expensive food the farmer has 
to buy. In the form of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers it costs at least from 15 to 20 
cents a pound. In the form of protein, 
as oil cake and the refuse from bi-prod- 
ucts, and from factories, it costs from 20 
to 25 cents a pound. The fat, starch, 
sugar, etc., do not benefit the soil especi- 
ally, but are essential as animal food. 
Hence, by feeding leguminous crops, in- 
stead of plowing them under, a twofold 
result issecured. Animals are nourished 
without buying expensive grain feeds, 
and the soil is enriched to very nearly 
the same extent as in green manuring. 
Beyond question, the nitrogen of the 
air, obtained through the agency of 
leguminous plants, is best utilized in 
improving the productiveness of the 
land and increasing the profits of the 
farm when it is used in the production 
of milk, meat, and barnyard manure. 
This is the true economy of material. 
It is following out the law of nature. 
Ina rational system of farming not a 
single pound of nitrogen (protein) which 
can be used as food for stock should be 
plowed into the soil. Of course, there 
are conditions under which green manur- 
ing is to be recommended in preference 
to feeding the crop, as in the case of 
very poor soils which it is desired to 
renovate, and, again, where the barn- 
yard manure is not properly cared for. 
Unless the manure is carefully collected 
and preserved the advantages from feed- 
ing disappear to a large extent. In 
some sections of the country, even, where 
manures are at present necessary, a 
large proportion of the fertilizing and 
bhumus-forming ingredients is lost either 
through leaching, surface-washing, or 
fermentation and decay. The farmer 
who permits this waste, whether through 
ignorance or carelessness, is sure to feel 
the loss either in diminished erops or in 
inereased bills for fertilizers. The barn- 
yard manure should be as scrupulously 
eared for as any other farm product. 
Now a word asto the value of legumi- 
nous crops for feeding. Why should the 
farmer continue to raise meadow hay as 
his main supply of coarse fodder, and 
buy grain to supplement it, when by 
growing leguminous crops the nitrogen 
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required by animals can be produced at 
the lowest cost? The crops of red clover, 
crimson clover, Japan clover (Lespe- 
deza), cowpea, alfalfa, soja bean, horse 
bean, serradella, and many others of this 
class, far surpass common hay in the 
food materials they contain, both pound 
for pound and in yield per acre. They 
may be grown as catch crops and used 
for soiling or pasturage, or they may be 
grown for making hay or silage. By 
mixing the green crops with corn and 
ensiling the two together a palatable and 
nutritious food is produced which is 
much richer in nitrogen than silage made 
from corn alone. Probably the best way 
to use the crop is for soiling or ensiling. 
If the crope are allowed to mature, the 
seeds are exceedingly rich as a feeding 
stuff, equalling in that respect the more 
concentrated commercial feeds. For 
instance, a recent experiment has in- 
dicated that soja-bean meal is fully equal 
to cotton-seed meal for milk and butter 
production. This meal is one of the 
richest feeding stuffs we have. It ex- 
ceeds linseed meal and gluten meal in 
protein (nitrogen) and far exceeds these 
and cottun-seed meal in fat. The beans 
can be thrashed out and ground, and 
the straw fed as coarse fodder. This 
straw is richer in food material than a 
good meadow hay. The cowpea may be 
treated in asimilar mapner. The ground 
cowpeas are a richly nitrogenous feed, 
although not as rich as soja-bean meal ; 
and the vines are nearly or quite equal 
to clover hay, and far surpass grass hay 
in richness. As the vines of the mature 
plant are rather coarse and woody, they 
are best utilized when ensiled with corn 
to make them soft and succulent. 

In conelusion, it may be said that for 
renovating worn or barren soils, and for 
maintaining the fertility where the barn- 
yard manure is not properly eared for, 
green manuring with clovers, lupines, 
peas, etc., is recommended. A dressing 
of potash and phosphates will usually be 
sufficient for the green manuring crops. 

But the practice of green manuring 
on medium and better classes of soils is 
irrational and wasteful. The crop is 
best utilized when it is fed out on the 
farm and the manure saved and applied 
to the soil. The greatest profit is thus 
secured, and nearly the same fertility is 
maintained as in green manuring. 

Grow more leguminous crops) They 
furnish the cheapest food for stock and 
the cheapest manure for the soil. 





““BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TRCCHES”’ relieve 
Throat Irritations caused by cold or use of 
the voice. The genuine sold only in boxes. 


es 
In Norway. 

It is said that in Norway a bucket of 
water is always placed within reach of 
a horse when he is taking his allowance 
of hay. 

“ It is interesting,” says the writer of 
the incident, “ to see with what relish they 
take a sip out of one and a mouthful of 
the other alternately, sometimes only 
moistening their mouths, as any rational 
being would do while eating a dinner of 
such dry food. A broken-winded horse 
is scarcely ever seen in Norway, and the 
question is whether this mode of feeding 
has not a beneficial effect in preserving 
the animal’s respiratory organs.” 
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The village doctor felt the boy’s 
. gue!” When that was 
shown he said: “It’s white! It’s coated!” and then 
he gave the mother half a dozen little thin 
looked like chocolate lozenges. 

now and another before he goes to 
Next day the boy was as good as new 

ing three times, and when 

determined to know what medicine it was that cu 
so quickly, the doctor honestly told her 
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ise and then said: 


that 
“Let him take one 
bed to-night.” 
and went in 
the mother 
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Cacklings. 
Plenty of exercise is a better stimu- 
r egg production than drugs. 


Jer 


j.ultry manure is a excellent fertil- | 


” (iather it on rainy days and 
st n a dry place. 
You cannot grow eggs and lice with 


the «ame fowl The latter will soon 


ki e chances of the former, 

The seeret of feeding is to avoid get- 
ting the laying hens fat. Always keep 
them at work; a lazy hen is never a 
g layer. 

‘Jie essential requisites of a poultry- 
hou-e at this season are dryness, warmth 


and light. Never mind about ventilation 
that will take care of itself during cold 
weather. 

l)ry-picked fowls bring a little more 
per pound than those that are scalded. 
To dry pick to the best advantage the 
work should be done as soon as possible 
after the fowls are killed. If allowed 
to become cool, the task is not only 
tedivus but often proves unsatisfactory. 


Que of the best uses for wheat chaff 
isto mix it with the same quantity of 
vand use it on the floor of the poul- 
try | It may be three to six inches 
thick, and serve several purposes, the first 
being to keep the floor always dry and 
clean, and the next is that if grain be 
scattered in the chaff the hens will 
work and search industriously for the 

(. Where wheat is grown, the chaff 
is the cheapest substance that can be 
used, and in the Winter it will serve to 
keep the fowls warm by shutting off 
dratts of cold air along the floor. 


giri 
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FOWLS: CARE AND FEEDING. 





Practical Ideas for Successful Poultry 
Raising. 
(Continued from last month.) 
GRIT. 

It is necessary that fowls have access 
to some kind of grit if grain food is fed 
in any considerdibla quantities. During 
the Summer months, when they have free 
access to the yards or runs, it will not be 
necessary to provide grit, providing the 
wil is at all gravelly. If, on the other 
hand, the soil is fine sand or clay, it will 
be necessary not only to provide grit 
during the Winter months, but through- 
out the whole year. 

Small pieces of crushed stone, flint, 
vr crockery ware will answer the pur- 
pose admirably. There are many poul- 
try-cupply houses which keep constantly 
on hand crushed granite in various sizes 
suitable for all kinds of domesticated 
fowls, ‘ 

Crushed oyster shells, to a large ex- 
tent, will supply the necessary material 
for grinding their food, and at the same 
time furnish lime for the egg-shells. 
Chemical analysis and experiments, to- 
gether with the reports from many prac- 
tical poultrymea, show conclusively that 
the ordinary grain and the green food 
supplied to laying hens do not contain 
enough lime for the formation of egg- 
shells. It will require several times as 
much lime as is ordinarily fed if good, 
strong egg-shells are to be produced. 
Crushed oyster-shells will supply this 
necessary lime if kept continually before 


the fowls, trusting to them to eat the 
amount needed to supply lime, rather 
than mixing the shells with food. The 


judgment of the fowl can be relied 
Upon in this respect. : 


MEAT FOOD. 


Where fowls are kept in confinement 
it will be necessary to supply some meat 
fool. Finely-cut fresh bone from the 
meat markets is one of the best if not 
the best kind of meat food for laying 
hens and young chickens. Unfortunately, 
it is not practicable for many poultry- 
men to depend wholly on this product, 
for the reason that it is often inconveni- 
ent or impossible to obtain, and when 
Once secured it cannot be kept in warm 
Weather -without becoming tainted. 
Tainted bones should be rejected as 
unlit for food. Skimmilk may be sub- 
&t\\uted wholly or in part for meat food 
Without a decrease in egg production, 
provided the proper grain ration is 
£iven. 

FEEDING SMALL CHICKENS. 


Chickens do not require food for the 
first 12 to 36 hours after hatching. 
One of the best foods that can be fed 
the first few days is stale bread soaked 
ii milk. This should be crumbled fine 
and placed where the chickens have 
free access to it, and where they can 
Dot step on it, 

‘\ simple and efficient feeding trough 
may be made by tacking a piece of tin 
about three and one-half inches wide 
Xiong the edge of a half-inch board so 
that the tin projects about an inch and 
alialf on either side of the board, bend- 
ing the tin so as to form a shallow 
trough, and fastening the board to 
blocks which raisé it from one to two 
Inches from: the » floor, . (See fig. 4) 
The trough may be from one to three 
feet long. 
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Granulated oats (with the hulls re- 
moved) make an excellent food for 
young chickens. There is, perhaps, no 
better grain food for young chickens 
than oats prepared in this manner. 

The chickens should have free access 
to some kind of grit. Coarse sand 
makes an excellent grit for very young 
chickens. 

One of the great difficulties in rear- 
ing fowls is to carry young chickens 
through the first two weeks without 
bowel disorders, Too low temperature 
in the brooder, improper food and in- 
judicious feeding, even if the right kinds 
of food are given, each plays an im- 
portant part in producing these disor- 
ders. After the first 10 days milk may 
be given more freely. As the chick be- 


|comes a little older, more uncooked 


food may be fed. A mixture of fine 
middlings, wheat bran, alittle corn meal, 
and a little linseed meal mixed with milk 
makes a valuable food. Screenings from 
the various grains form a cheap and 
efficient food for chickens. 








Fig. 4—Feeding trough. 

Small chickens drink frequently and 
oftentimes with their beaks loaded with 
food, which is left, to a greater or less 
extent, in the water supply. The drink- 


ing fountain must be kept clean. 
Nothing less than frequent scalding 
with steam or hot water will answer 
the purpose. A cheap, efficient drink- 
ing fountain may be made of a tin can 
with a small hole in one end near the 
side of the can, under which is soldered 
a crescent-shaped piece of tin, forming 
a lip or a small receptacle for water. 
If the can is filled with water and then 
placed on its side, a: small quantity of 
water will run out ofthe opening and 
remain in this crescent-shaped lip. As 
the chicks drink this water a quantity 
of air will pass into the opening and a 
little more water will flow out. 


BROODERS. 


If one resorts to artificial incubation 
it will be necessary to provide a brooder 
of some kind. A brooder must be 
warm. ‘The little chickens require a 
temperature of from 90° to 100° the 
first few days, and at all times they 
should find it so warm in the brooder 
that they are not inclined to huddle to- 
gether to keep warm. 

The brooder should be easily cleaned 
and so constructed that all of the floor 
space can readily be seen. Inconveni- 
ent corners are objectionable in brooders. 
If constructed of wood, circular ones 
are somewhat more expensive than 
square or rectangular ones. The floor 
must not only be kept clean, but dry. 
Top or side heat is to be preferred to 
bottom heat, but there must be suffici- 
ent bottom heat to keep the floor dry. 

As the chickens get a few days old, 
plenty of exercise must be provided. 
One objection to many of the brooders 
in the market is that the chickens are 
kept too closely confined and not allowed 
sufficient exercise. 

INCUBATORS. 

No experienced poultryman at the 
present time will undertake to rear fowls 
in large numbers for the production of 
eggs and depend on the hens that lay 
the eggs for incubation. 

There are many kinds of excellent 
incubators on the market. As with 
many kinds of farm machinery, it is im- 
possible to say that one particular kind 
is better than all others. Failures are 
recorded simply because the individual 
fails to thoroughly understand the ma- 
chine he is trying to operate. A suc- 
cessful poultryman must pay close at- 
tention to petty details. 

An incubator should be well made of 
well-seasoned: lumber. It should ~ be 
easy of operation. All its adjustments 
should be easily made and so arranged 
that the more delicate machinery is in 
plain view. of the operator. The ma- 
chine should be automatic in operation. 
The regulating force should be placed 
within the egg chamber, so that the re- 
gulator may vary as the temperature in 
the egg chamber varies, irrespective of 
the changes of temperature of the room 
in which the incubator is placed. The 
change of temperature which is neces- 
sary for the complete working of the 
regulator ought not to be more than one 
degree; that is, one degree above or be- 
low the desired temperature. 

A convenient appliance for turning 
the eggs should accompany each incu- 
bator. This may be an extra tray that 
is to be placed bottom side up over the 
tray of eggs and held firmly in this 
position while both trays are turned, 
thus completely transferring the eggs 
from one tray to another without jar. 


DISEASE AND LICE. 


Disease and lice are the great ob- 
stacles to be overcome in poultry rais- 
ing. The house may be kept free from 
lice by a liberal use of kerosene emul- 
sion and by whitewashing. A small 
window, with the interior of the house 
whitewashed, will make the building as 
light as a much larger window without 
the ——— tint Seana 

Gapes in chickens y destroy 
large numbers, and are caused by tre- 
matode worms in the windpipe. The 
number of worms is sometimes so great 
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as to completely choke the fowl. A 
feather moistened with turpentine or 
kerosene oil and inserted into the wind- 
pipe and turned until the worms are re- 
moved is a practice quite largely recom- 
mended. Others recommend removing 
the worms with a fine wire or horsehair, 
doubled so as to form a loup; this is to 
be inserted into the windpipe and turned 
until the worms are detached, and then 
| withdrawn, bringing the worms with it. 
| Another remedy practiced by some 
| poultrymen is to cause the chickens to 
| breathe air in a confined space into 
, which fine slacked lime is occasionally 
| dusted. 

| Preventive measures are far more satis- 
factory than the treatment of infected 
fowls. The pens and yards should be 
| kept clean and dry and the chickens 
kept in as thrifty condition as possible 
by supplying proper food and exercise. 
To moisture and filth can be attributed 
nearly all cases of gapes, particularly if 
the yards or pens were previously occu- 
pied by infected birds. 

Chicken cholera.—This is an exceed- 
ingly fatal contagious disease, and causes 
enormous annual losses. The first 
symptom of the disease is a yellow 
coloration of that part of the excrement 
which is usually white, quickly followed 
by violent diarrhea and rise of tempera- 
ture. Other common accompanying 
symptoms are drooping of the wings, 
stupor, lessened appetite, and excessive 
thirst. As soon as the symptoms of the 
disease are observed “the fowls should 
be separated where they may be ob- 
served and where disinfectants can be 
freely used. As soon as the peculiar 
diarrhea is noticed with any of the fowls, 
the birds of that lot should be changed 
to fresh ground and the sick ones killed. 
The infected excrement should be care- 
fully scraped up and burned, and the 
inclosure in which it has been thorough- 
ly disinfected with a one-half per cent. 
solution of sulphuric acid or a one per 
cent solution of carbolic acid, which 
may be applied with an ordinary water- 
ing pot. Dead birds should be burned 
or deeply buried at a distance from the 
grounds frequented by the fowls. 

The germs of the disease are taken 
into the system only by the mouth, and 
for this reason the watering troughs and 
feeding places must be kept thoroughly 
free from them by frequent disinfection. 

Treatment of sick birds is not to be 
recommended. The malady runs its 
course, as a rule,in one, two, or three 
days, and it can only be checked with 
great difficulty. 

Roup is one of the most dreaded of 
diseases. The symptoms are hoarse 
breathing, swelled eyes, discharge at the 
nostrils, and sometimes a fetid breath. 
The affected birds should be removed, 
the houses cleansed and disinfected. 
Damp, foul air and cold drafts in the 
poultry houses should be carefully 
avoided whenever fowls are subject to 
roup. A decrease in the proportion of 
corn and an increase in the proportion 
of meat food in the daily ration is held 
by some to be highly beneficial in ward- 
ing off this disease. 





DRESSING AND SHIPPING. 


It is of prime importance that the 
poultry products be placed on the mar- 
ket in a condition that will make them 
appear as inviting as possible. Proper 
feeding for two or three weeks before 
the fowls are slaughtered will improve 
their color materially. In most of the 
American markets fat fowls with a yel- 
low skin bring the highest price. This 
condition may be secured most cheaply 
by feeding a grain ration composed 
largely of corn for two or three weeks 
before the fowls are slaughtered. The 
| commission men and shippers state that 
| uniformly fine quality will soon acquire 
| a reputation among buyers. It is best 
| to withhold food from 12 to 24 hours 
| before killing, but the fowls should have 
| plenty of water during this time, that 
| they may be able to digest and assimi- 
‘late food already consumed. All fowls 

should be killed by cutting through the 
i roof of the mouth and allowing them to 
bleed to death. In packing fowls boxes 
or barrels holding about 200 pounds are 
best; boxes are better for turkeys and 
geese and barrels for chickens. 

In shipping live poultry the coop 
should be high enough to allow the fowls 
to stand upright without bending their 
legs. When large coops are used there 
should be partitions. Put only one kind 
in a coop or in one division of a coop. 


_— 


Fattening Turkeys. 

Cooked potatoes and cooked corn- 
meal mixed make an excellent fatten- 
ing ration if whole grain is given freely 
at night and plenty of milk at all times. 
Stuffing the turkey for two or three 
weeks before killing is a common prac- 
tice, but during the whole process, and, 
in fact, during the whole fattening pe- 
riod, charcoal should be so placed that it 
may be eaten at will, and of course 
plenty of sharp grit, to aid digestion, 
must not be omitted, especially while 
the stuffing process is going on. 


Smoking Meats Without a Fire. 


It is possible to give to cured meats a 
delicious, smoky flavor without a smoke 
house or a fire. Krauser’s Liquid Extract of 
Smoke, obtained from the smoke of hickory 
wood, is strongly recommended by those who 
have used it as a practical article for effectu- 
ally, conveniently and economically preserv- 
ing all kinds of cured meats. It makes the 
meat solid, keeps it moist and free from in- 
sects, skippers and mould and gives it a much 
better flavor than can be obtained by smok- 
ing the old way. Besides saving time and 
bother, it obviates all danger from fire and 
the risk ef having the meats stolen, as they 
can be kept in a secure place instead of a 
detached smeke house. Every one who cures 
meats, no matter how much or how little, 
should give Extract of Smoke atrial. It is 

heathfal and wholesome. 
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THE APIARY. | 








me: 
Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill, has 


for this year’s crop of honey five tons, 
or 10,000 pounds. “5 


Prof. Lawrence ;Bguner, of the Ne- 
braska State University, says that that 
State has more differept, kinds of plants 
and flowers frompawbich bees make 
honey than any two States of the Union. 
He has over 200 kinds of bees mounted 
and labeled in his collections, 
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BEE KEEPING. 





Its Past and Future—What Has Been 
Accomplished—What Needs to be 
Discovered. 


BY MRS. J. N. HEATER. 

{Read before the National Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention at Lincoln, Neb., on Oct. 8, 1896.]j 
From time prehistoric bees have been 

kept with varying degrees of scientific 

intelligence and corresponding success. 

The Bible mentions honey in many 

places, though it leaves us entirely in 








1, QUEEN. 


2. DRONE, 3. WORKER. 


the dark as to the methods of obtaining 
it in those times; but we fear no chal- 
lenge to the assertion that they lived in 
the primitive way in adeks and cliffs, and 
the honey was securedbither by strategy 
or nerve, and possibly, the method would 
furnish a valuable suggestion to intel- 
ligent scientists of te-day. 

We read not long:since of recent 
discoveries in Pompeii- pf jugs of well- 
preserved honey hayingi been found in 
the ruins of the buried city during 
official excavations ;, giving evidence to 
us 1800 years later|.that honey was an 
article of commerce-at that time, though 
that of itself gives.us-no idea of their 
methods of producing. it. 

We are indebted;to. the Old World 
scholars for our first4reatises on this in- 
teresting study, but. they builded bet- 
ter than..they knew,?,.in that they 
awakened an interest on the subject in 





ORDINARY. SINGLE-WALLED HIVE. 


the minds of thinking men on our shores 
who, combining their own research and 
experiments with the delving of the 
foreign masters, have given to the world 
some of the most valuable and practi- 
cal knowledge of our time. 

In the good old days of our grand- 
fathers’ time, men contentedly plodded 
along with their ox teams, their crude 
farming implements, and their native 
black bees in log gums or straw skeps. 
“Work, never ending work,” was their 
watchword, and the dear old souls by 
frugal economy and patient industry 
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DOUBLE-WALLED, CHAFF-PACKED HIVE. 
succeeded in accumulating wealth. But 
their sons, whom we may style our 
fathers, came upon the :field of action 
with a new watchword; for on every 
hand was heard the'.cry of “Progress.” 

One invention &idegeded another ; 
tke people themsel¥gs/were astonished 
at their own achiev. ts. The ox was 
sent to the stock-ygide* and the horse 
given his place in fie fields to operate 
the wonderful new gfiachinery. 

Bee-keepers were making a mighty 
effort to ie 

KEEP UP ne“TRE RACE, 
and it is with interest‘wefollow the prog- 
ress of thought aiid experiment, and 
see the first attempt to domesticate the 
native bees in the original log gum, be- 
ing but a section sawed out of the tree 
in which they were found. Next we see 
them transferred to, the crude straw 
skep. Genius saw the possibility of 
further achievement, and the old box 
hive was evolved; but it was reserved 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6.000.000 boxes, 


for our beloved Father Langstroth to 
improve upon all former efforts and 
give to the bee-keeping fraternity the 
most practical movable frame hive the 
world has ever seen, and which to the 
present time remains standard. Natur- 
ally this gave a strong impetus to bee- 
keeping as a business, but at that time 
no bees had ever been imported into 
this country, and every experiment had 





BEE LOG. 


the disadvantage of having to be prac- 
ticed upon the little black native. In 
1847 our German brothers introduced 
the Italian bees into their country, and 
in 1859 they were shipped into England. 
During the same year our brothers across 
the line imported the first Italian bees 
to the shores of America. Then began 
a period of experiments, development 
and improvemant in bees and bee culture 
such as we have never had a record of 
before nor since. America, we are 
proud to note, took the lead of all nations 
in expensive research in foreign fields: 
Bees from all countries of the East, in- 
cluding many of the islands where dis- 
tinct races were found, were sent to us 
for inspection or experiment ; then was 
scientific work begun in earnest. The 
specialist bred for size, he bred for color, 
he bred for trait, till the poor thing 
hardly knew what it ought to be when 
it did emerge from the cell. The sur- 
prising thing was that the workers, be- 
ing of the feminine gender, they were 
even bred for length of tongue, and 
those found with the longest tongue and 


the ones most sought after. 
bees.) 

TRULY SCIENTIFIC BEE-KEEPING, 
then, we may say, dates back not 


(Happy 





more than 40 or 50 years, yet what 
gigantic porportions it has assumed, rep- 
resenting millions of dollars in the 
annual production of honey alone, to 
say nothing of the capital represented in 
stock, factories, etc., and, not least of all, 
we as a body are recognized in the com- 
mercial world. 

We see, then, that the past has but 
fitted us for the future of our work, and 
we feel that while we have appliances 
so admirably adapted to their uses, our 
attention in the future should be given 
more to the practical management of 
bees, to reduce the labor and expense to 
the minimum, and the more the work is 
simplified, the more we shall feel we are 
advancing. We believe that “mixed 
farming,” 80 to speak, in the apiary will 
prevail in the near future. tter re- 
sults are obtained from working for both 
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STRAW HIVE. 


comb and extracted honey, and even a 
queenless nucleus can be made to care 
for extra queen-cells. If the minipula- 
tion of bees shall be as much improved 
upon in the next half century as the 
general knowledge and appliances have 
for the same length of time in the past, 
we can but wonder what we, as bee- 
keepers, will be doing 50 years hence, 
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the greatest activity of the same were . 








SWEET CLOVER (WMelilotus alba). 





Hime has brought us the eomb founda- 
tion, the extractor, the smoker, and many 
other applianees which we could not 
dispense with; but shall we feel that 
our calling 

HAS REACHED ITS ZENITH, 


and be content with what we have and 
what we know? So far we have kept 
pace with the other agricultural pur- 
suits; but we look about us, and behold, 
in many places the horse is driven from 
the field by the traction engine, and 
again we see a monster machine cut- 
ting, thrashing and sacking the grain at 
one operation; and we ask ourselves, 
what are we bee-keepers going to do to 
keep up in the race? Are our geniuses 
sleeping, or are they thinking out some 
marvelous thing in silence to surprise 
up with? 

It is reserved for some one present 
with us to-day to make his life a bless- 
ing to humanity and his name immortal 
by telling us for a certainty how to se- 
cure satisfactory crops of honey without 
increase of bees; how to keep extracted 
combs from one season to the next, safe 
from the ravages of the moth; and how 
to gain the best general results with the 
least expense and labor; for since we of 
the present day have taken for our 
watchword “Protection and Reciproci- 
ty,” we have no fears.but we shall re- 
ceive reasonable prices for our product 
if put upon the market in proper condi- 
tion. 


A NECTAR YIELDER. 








Sweet Clover (Melilot) as a Honey 
Plant. 


BY WM. STOLLEY, GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


(Read atthe North American Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, Lincoln, Neb. 


My experience respecting sweet 
clover was gained during the last 16 
years. 

In the Autumn of 1880 I sowed the 
first seed, and in the Summer of 1882 I 
had the first bloom for my bees to work 
on. 
My location is naturally not well 
adapted to bee-keeping, and what suc- 
cess I have had is, I may say, nearly ex- 
clusively attributable to sweet clover 
now growing in the vicinity 
of my farm. 

Before sweet clover grew 
in larger quantities I got 
some surplus in favorable 
seasons, but the.honey was 
of a very inferior quality 
and rank in taste. Since I 
have sweet clover growing 
in sufficient quantity with- 
in easy reach of my bees I 
» consider that I have a very 
satisfactory location, with 
reliable resources for my 
bees. I honestly believe 
that there is no nectar- 
yielding plant, (having ref- 
erence to Nebraska and 
adjoining States) that can 
in any way cope with sweet 
clover as to reliability as a 
honey yielder. While I 
write this (September 20) 
the uncut melilot has con- 
siderable bloom on new 
shoots on the lower parts of 
the stalks, while the ripe 
seed on the upper branches 
has already dropped to the 
ground. 

Sweet clover cut about 
the first of July is white 
with bloom now, and bees 
work well on it. 

What final result the 
eventual spreading of sweet 
clover all over our State 
will bring about remains to 
be seen. 

I do believe that sweet 
clover will soon enable the 
so-called Western States to 
rank with the best in the 
Union as to honey produc- 
tion, although without this 
plant this never would be 
possible. I have noticed 
that the driest seasons, 
when nearly all other crops 
fail, sweet clover is at its 
best, and therefore I be- 
lieve that tracts of sandy lands, not 
redeemable by irrigation, gradually will 
be converted into first-class honey 
ranches, with sheep-raising as an adjunct, 
by the rational culture of sweet clover. 

This Summer’s experience has taught 
me two new lessons about sweet clover. 
One of them is that while a destructive 
hailstorm destroyed the entire small- 
grain crop in my neighborhood, sweet 
clover recovered so quickly from the 
temporary set-back that hardly any- 
thing was lost to the bees. | 

The other lesson is that early cutting 
of sweet clover in June does not always 
insure a second growth of it, if it is 
done during a very wet spell, and when 
at the same time the cutting is rather 
close to the ground. I lost a field of 
about four acres, which was cut on the 
15th of June, and was cut quite close to 
the ground. 

The following 10 days we had nearl 
five inches of rainfall, and the land, al- 
though not overflowing, was kept very 
wet, and the result was that the entire 
field of melilot was killed out, hardly a 
plant escaping. This season (1896) 
melilot began to bloom as early as June 
15. In other seasons it is sometimes a 
week later in blooming. 

Now, when I state the result obtained 
in my apiary for the year 1895 and 
1896, keeping in view that sweet clover 
i razr tag only reliable resource up to 
Septem 1, as to surplus this year, I 
have said all I can say about sweet 
clover “as a honey plant.” 

In 1895 my average surplus was a 
little over 175 pounds colony 
(Spring count), and my best colony 
gave me 236 pounds surplus. 

In 1896, under adverse conditions, my 
average surplus per colony is a little 
over 100 pounds, with about 35 to 40 
pounds of Winter stores in the brood- 
chambers, 
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My best colony gave me 210 
of surplus. I had but three swarms 
from 26 colonies, but I was compelled to 
increase up to 35 colonies, so as to pre 
vent much swarming. 








The physicians sounded the alarm im the 
matter of consumption of fruit stones and 
the danger was readily recognized by laymen, 
and now the wonder is why people did: nos 
long ago see the unfitness of fruit stones as@ 
diet, since they had the wisdom to discard 
potato skins and wheat and oat husks, which 
are just as rational articles of diet. 

The difficulty of disposing of the fruit stone 
has doubtless made it a part of our pie sys 
tem, but the danger of its us@ has 
into existence the most necessary as 
the neatest and handiest of all kitchen utem> 
sils in the Enterprise Raisin and 
Seeder, manufactured by the Enterprise 
Co., of Philadelphia, whose ad. appears 
another column of this paper. 

This little machine fastens on the 
and is so simple a child can manage it, 
seeds a pound of fruit a minute without 
waste. 


ts. per Rod, 


It never gets out of order and is very 
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pounds . 
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readily cleaned. The danger of the stomées ~ 


not considered, this utensil is one of the most 
necessary articles about a kitchen, saving 
time and labor and rendering the frait 
palatable. A woman’s time and patient 

too valuable, though she ‘be only your ; 
to sit for hours preparing raisins 


by the old method, pinching the 6 wool ts 
with her fingers, when you can for a nominal 
sum provide this modern time and Isbor 
saver, the Enterprise Raisin and Grape Seeder, 
Have the Best. wth 
The farmer who will make a superio® 
quality of hams, shoulders, bacon, and 
sausage will find market for them at an 
advance as soon as hé can niake ‘theix 
superiority known. A neighbor, in the 
poultry business largely, gets four centa 
a dozen more for eggs and two cents 
a pound more for dressed poultry than 
the general market price, because ‘his 
eggs are always fresh, and neither the 
nor the flesh of thé poultry conta 
nated by unclean food or by the fowls 
running on a dunghill.— Galen Wileon, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








Monthly at Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore, Md., by 


The American Farmer Company, 
1729 Wew York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Ma. ; 


at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
C., and Baltimore, Md., 1s second-class matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One YEAR IN ADVANCE, - - 265 Cents 
Ww te fors jal inducements to club raisers. 

Tienes canes made known upon applica- 
hen. 


| when writing 
#0 parties advertising in this paper, if they oe 
state that they saw the advertisement in — | 
AMEHICAN Farmer. This is little trouble at 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


Our readers will oblige us, 


When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless epecially directed for the Southern Bai- 
all subscriptions will be entered tor the 
val Edition. 


THE PRODUCE MARKET. 

Led by wheat, the prices of all kinds 
of farm produce have been rising for 
over two months now, and the advance 
is likely to continve. It would have 
been much more marked but for the 
uncertainty in the financial situation, 
which has led money-holders to keep a 
tight grip on their cash and make prac- 
tically prohibitive loaning rates to those 
who recognized the upward tendency of 
things and wanted to speculate upon it. 

The rise in wheat is due to a general 
shortage all over the world, and an al- 
most total failure in a large part of 
Hindustan. 

Hindustan usually raises from 210,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels of wheat 
a year, of which she exports about 23,- 
000,000 bushels. Last year her crop 
was not large—only 234,379,000 bush- 
els—so that she has no surplus, while 





TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER: 

SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see If you | 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford | 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- | 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the | 
subscription price for a year. Please | 
eal] your neighbor’s attention to the | 
paper. 


THE GLEASON HORSE BOOK. | 


| 
Don’t fail to improve tie fine oppor- | 
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tunity we offer you to get the Gleason 
Horse Book. This is admitted to be the 
best horse book ever written, and more | 
than 100,000 copies have been sold at | 
$3 apiece. . We will send it to any ad- 
dress for a club of three subscribers at 
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25 cents each. | 
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Lev pig-raisers take courage. Every- | 
thing points to a profitable season for | 
them, if they can only keep off the 


eholera. | 








THE world raises about 1,400,000,000 
bushels of rye a year, of which we raise | 
only about 25,000,000 bushels, or one | 


sixty-fourth. 





Great Brrrarn has bought 61,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat a year from us for 
the past two years, or less than one-third 
of ber entire purchase. 





1 ‘ 
‘Tow, and prices must advance very 


markedly after the election. ‘The 
domestic demand is large and increasing, 


and the Europeans are short. 





Tue Texas State Grange adopted res- 
olutions commending the Governor and 
Legislature for preventing prize-fighting 


_. im the State, and denouncing the prac- 


tice of playing base-ball on Sunday. 
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Secrerary Morton saysthat about 45 
per cent. of the wheat in the country is 
atill in the hands of the farmers, and 
that the rise in price since Sept. 1 has 
made them $58,000,000 richer than 
they were two months ago. 








Do not forget THE AMERICAN 
FARMER when providing for your 
Winter reading. Nowhere else can you 
get 30 much good reading matter for so 
fittle money. 


A Great shortage of potatoes, both 
im England and on the Continent, is one 





_ of the strong influences that will help 
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advance the price of wheat. For the 


first time in several years, France and 


- Belgium will both have to import large 


quantities of potatoes. 





gee The main things will be the bar- 
_eland the crate. The first now varies 
’ from 10 to 12 pecks, and the second 
from 32 quarts upward. A regulation 
| @f these things has long been desired 
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this year drouths have extended over 
the greater portion of the wheat-produc- 
ing area and destroyed all hopes of a 
A famine is imminent, and the 
British Govetfiment is preparing to pro- 


vide for the people by starting work on 


railways aid similar enterprises by which 
they can get. money to buy food. 

Very large shipments of wheat are 
being made from California and Oregon 
to India, and it is expected that these 
will continue until a new crop can be 
raised next year. 

To this failure in Hindustan must be 
added shortages in nearly all the other 
principal wheat-growing countries. 

Australia, which usually exports 25,- | 
000,000 bushels of wheat, is now having 
to import grain. 

The Argentine Confederation, which 
sends to Europe as high as 60,000,000 
bushels, will not be able to send more 
than 32,000,000 bushels this year. 

There isa very great shortage in Russia, 
but there is no way of arriving at any- 
thing like correct figures, since statistics 
is not cultivated as a science in the 
This 


Russia the great menace to the wheat 


dominion of the Czar. makes 


market, for no one can more than guess 


what she will send out. She has broken 


| priees, and ruined everybody’s calcula- 
| tions last year by exporting as high as 


160,000,000 bushels. It is now believed 
that she cannot have more than 300,000,- 
000 bushels, all told, nearly all of which 
she will need at home. This view is 
confirmed by the reluctance of Russian 
dealers to ship, except to fulfill contracts. 
During September they only sent out 
9,000,000 bushels against 12,000,000 
bushels during the same month last 
year. j 

England, which usually buys 200,- 
000,000 bushels a year, to supplement 
the 50,000,000 bushels which she raises 
herself, will, though her own crop is 
good, have to buy fully that much this- 
year, because of the shortage of potatoes 
and other important crops. 

In France the crop is not so good as 
last year, aud besides her potato crop, 
which is enormous, has fallen very short 
thie year. Also barley. 

Germany, who buys about 30,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year, half of it from 
the United States and Canada, has a 
poor crop this year, with a large dimi- 
nution in potatoes, so that she will have 
to buy more grain than usual. 

Austro-Hungary, which used to be 
considered “the granary of Europe,” 
has much below an average crop. 

This leaves the United States and 
Canada the main reliance of Europe for 
breadstuifls. 

Our own erop is not over two-thirds 
that of the great yield of 1891, when it 
was 612,000,000 bushels, and is 60,000,- 
000 bushels under those of 1894-5. So 
we have not a very large surplus. We 
may have 125,000,000 bushels to ex- 
port, but we should get good prices for 
it. 

But we have an immense corn crop, 
and Europe has been taking very 
largely of our corn of late years. She 
will take much more than ever in the 
next few months 

As soon as the election is over, and the 
financial question settled rightfully, as 
we confidently expect that it will be 
by the election of Maj. McKinley, we are 
sure that there will be strong, well- 
sustained advance in all lines of produce. 

Tre importance of the potato to 
Europe is shown ‘in the following table 
of production last last year: 


Great Britain. . 600,000,000 tons, 

Germany. . . . 1,106,000,000 bushels 
Russia . - « 621,000,000 
France. . . . . 443,000,000 
Austro-Hungary.. 424,460.000 
United States. . 282,148,000 


The average crop of the world is about 





aneeaer 


3,000,000,000, or 500,000,000 bushels 


IRRIGATION IN KANSAS. 

The fourth session of the Kansas Irri- 

gation Congress was held at Great Bend, 
Oct. 17-19, and was full of interes, 
though the attendance was not large, 
owing to the political excitement. 
There was a general expression of 
sober, practical confidence that irriga- 
tion was to change agricultural con- 
ditions im the State, and vastly increase 
its wealth by giving large and certain 
remuneration to the farmer. But the 
farmers were specially cautioned against 
going into this in the rough-and-ready, 
head-over-heels method characteristic of 
the State. They must begin carefully, 
and in a small way, and expand as they 
learned wisdom. 

Much confidence was expressed in 
the deep-well system. President Chureh- 
ill, in his annual address, said : 


I believe in irrigation, but not in any wild, 
flighty way. The pump, windmill and the 
reservoir are indispensable now that we have 
learned their pleasures and uses. This is my 
advice from,a few years’ experience: Geta 
good steel back-geared windmill, a fair-sized 
reservoir—not too large, a small vegetable gar- 
den for the family, and the rest in the orchard 
and vineyard and some small fruits. Go 
slowly and thoroughly. Start with an acre 
the first year and always make the limit 
what you can care for and cultivate well. 
Many of the failures have come from trying 
to spread over too much ground at the start. 
Stock the reservoir with fish, build an ice- 
house near by, and you have made a long 
stride toward prosperity and pleasant home 
surroundings. In my opinion, the men who 
can make a living from their irrigation plants 
alone in the present development of the coun- 
try are few. When the orchards and the 
vineyards get to bearing they will become 
self-supporting and pay a profit. In the 
meantime, my friends, what shall we do? 
Turn your eyes to the dear old cow in the 
pasture, the greatest mortgage lifter of the 
age, and the best investment in this part of 
the country to-day. I would say to those 
whocan get out to cheap pasture of the West, 
to those who will come in and settle with us, 
get a few cows, save the increase. While the 
irrigation plant, with all the blessings and 
comforts it brings, is almost indispensable, 
yet the cow is the dearest friend to you and 
your family, an absolute necessity. Do 
not put all your means into the ground, mill 
and reservoir and improvements; a few cows 
will make your investment complete, afford 
you an assurance for prosperity, an insurance 
against adversity. 


It has been demonstrated that there 
is water enough within reach under the 
soil of Kansas to furnish the surface 
The aver- 
age cost of a deep-well plant is about 
$400. 

Dr. G. Bohrer, of Chase, Rice County, 
urged the culture of sugar beets, alfalfa, 
and the cow. He could raise 800 
busbels of beets or six to 10 tons of 
alfalfa per acre by irrigation. 


with all the moisture needed. 





«WHERE THE MONEY GOES.” 

The Louisiana Sugar Planter says: 
“The Government report of the imports 
of sugar has been made up to Sept. 1, 
and shows a total import of sugar for 
the eight months reaching the value of 
$74,000,000. These include $12,000,- 
000 of free sugar from Hawaii. 

The imports of beet sugars during 
this period have been 375,000 short 
tons, against 98,000 short tons the pre- 
vious year. From the Hawaiian Islands 
we have received 173,000 short tons, 
against 123,000 short tons the previous 
year. The imports of cane sugar were 
904,000 short tons, against 1,124,000 
short tons the previous year. The large 
increase in the imports of beet sugar 
and the diminished imports of cane 
sugar reflect the loss of the Cuban crop. 
The bulk of the beet sugar, or 294,303 
short tons, came from Germany, Austria 
furnishing but 22,000 tons and France 
none separately reported. 

Ove-fifth of our sugar supply has 
come to us from Germany. Egypt fur- 
nished us about 63,000 tons of sugar, 
against 11,000 tons the year before. 
A large increase in the imports of sugars 
is reported from the East Indies—151,- 
000 tons, against 31,000 tons the year 
before. Cuba gave us but 185,000 tons, 
against 781,000 tons the year before. 
We got 114,000 tons from the British 
West Indies, against 71,000 tons the 
year before, and 179,000 tons from the 
other West Indies, against 71,000 tons 
the year before. 

As Hawaiian sugars come in free of 
duty, the value of the Hawaiian supply 
reaches nearly $12,000,000, and is only 
surpassed in value by our imports from 
Germany, which are rated at a value of 
$13,250,000. Cuba sent us in $9,000,- 
000 in value, the West Indies $8,000,- 
000, the East Indies $6,000,000, and 
British West Indies, $5,000,000; Brazil 
and Egypt $3,000,000 each. 

The average value of the beet sugars 
imported during the year was 2.25 
cents per pound and the average value 
of the cane sugars was 2.31 cents per 
pound. The value for August for beet 
sugar was 1.9 cents per pound and for 
cane sugar 2.1 cents per pound.” 





Do not forget THE AMERICAN 
FARMER when providing for your 
Winter reading. Nowhere else can you 
get so much good reading matter for a0 








more than the average wheat crop, 





last year. 


THE APPLE CROP. 

It is now estimated that the apple crop 
of the United States will reach 59,000,- 
000 barrels, against, 60,500,000 barrels 
in 1895, and 57,62%000 barrels in 1894. 

In New York ati@ New England the 
erop is simply phenomenal, reaching 16,- 
000,000 barrels, ga against 7,000,000 
MIE: ES 

The Michigan crop is also immense, 
and of fine quality. 

Canada has also: the largest crop on 
record. 

The Interior, alone, seems to be short, 
and not to have raised nearly enough 
fruit for the home requirements. 

The immense crop-has produced low 
prices, and these, in conjunction with a 
shortage in England, have stimulated 
exports. Already more than 1,000,- 
000 barrels have been shipped from the 
Atlantic Coast this year, or more than 
one third more than the entire exports 
of iast year. 

The prospects are good for an advance 
in prices. 

The average cost of sending a barrel 

of apples from Boston to Liverpool is 
about $1.10. This ineludes freight, 
primage, dock expenses, and auction- 
eer’s commission. The quotations in 
England for Baldwins run from $1.50 
to $2.50. 
The cost of getting the apples to Bos- 
ton from Eastern Massachusetts is placed 
at from 42 to 50 cents, This is made 
up of: Picking, 12 to 20 cents; barrel, 
17 cents; sorting, heading and getting 
to railroad, eight cents; transportation, 
five cents. Parties will contract to pick 
the apples at 12 cents, but if it is done 
more carefully, by farm-hands, it may 
cost as high as 20 cents. As a rule it 
pays better to have the picking and sort- 
ing done carefully. A barrel of sound 
apples will sell at,4g@nod price, after the 
others .have rottéd themselves out of 
market. . 





Do not forget’ FHE AMERICAN 
FARMER when’ providing for your 
Winter reading.,, Newhere else can you 
get so much good: reading matter for so 
little money. ''™ 


Tae farmers ‘of ‘the little island of 
Jersey contrive to, make Iabor honorable 
and esteemed, as wall as contribute to 
social enjoymemtpby doing as much of 
their work in common “as' possible. 
They have, for instance, “ plowing-bees,” 
by which each man’s land is in turn 
thoroughly plowed. They are similar 
to our old-fashioned “ house-raisings” 
and “log-rollings” All of a certain 
coterie of farmers—generally of the 
same political party—gather at one 
man’s farm on a certain day, each one 
takes a certain part of land, as much as 
as he can finish ina day, they all start 
in, and by nightfall the whole farm is 
plowed, and plowed well,‘for there is 
competition among them to do the best 
work in a given time, and each man’s is 
compared with the others. The evening 
is spent in simple jollification, and 
pleasant society. Then they all gather 
at another farm on a subsequent day. 
One result of this is that the Jersey 
farmers are the best in the world. They 
raise on on average 10 tons, 333 bushels, 
per acre. They sometimes reach 600 
bushels per acre: They hold their 
lands at from $600 to $1,500 an acre, 
and they are only sold when death or 
misfortune overtakes them. 


PorTaTOEs seem to be low everywhere. 
In a place in Brittany, France, the 
farmers made an attempt at forming a 
combine, by which the price of potatoes 
should be held at :3} francs (70 cents) 
for a sack of 50 kilograms (110 pounds). 
Some English farmers came in who 
offered to sell at 2} francs per sack. 
The Frenchmer set upon them and beat 
them until they ‘promised not to take less 
than the fixed pricer 














WE always believed that the pawpaw 
would be found good. for something, and 
have wondered that’ dur scientists did not 
investigate it. Now. some lay observer 
claims that it has.q great amount of 
pepsin, and it is/snitk that if wrapped in 
them, the leaves ‘wit! make tough meat 
tender. 





On y about one-third of the world’s 
population eat ‘wheat and rye bread. 
The usual estimate is 44 bushels for each 
person. For the last five years the 
world’s wheat crop has averaged 2,540,- 
000,000 bushels a year. Our average 
has been about one-fifth of this, or 500,- 
000,000 bushels. Russia exports more 
wheat than any other country.. We are 
second to her. 





THE world’s corn crop averages about 
2,600,000,000 bushels.a year, of whieh 





little money. 


we raise over four-fifths, 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. 

We hope that every man who receives 
this issue of Toe AMERICAN FARMER 
will at once subscribe. We feel sure 
that when he looks over the paper care- 
fully, and considers all the good things 
it offers him, and the exceedingly low 
price of subseription, that he will decide 
that he cannot afford to do without it. 

Tue AMERICAN Farmer is the old- 
est agricultural paper in the country. 
It was one of the very Srst farming 
journals in the whole world, and we 
know of none now published that began 
existence anywhere near as early as it 
did. It has always maintained the high- 
est character for progress, plain, every- 
} day, practical information, and _relia- 
bility. No paper in the country stands 
higher. 
of 100,000 copies a month, and goes to 
every part of the country. It is em- 
phatically a National paper, for it rep- 
resents every man who tills the soil any- 
where under the Old Flag. 

Every branch of husbandry is repre- 
sented in its columns by the soundest 
advice and discussion of purely practical 
matters. 

Remember that you can have all this 
for only 25 cents a year. It is 
credibly cheap. If you get two of 
your neighbors to join you, you can 
have the three subscriptions for one 
year for 50 cents, 

Do not postpone. 


Tt has an average circulation 


in- 


Send in your sub- 


seriptions at once. 


RAISING CHICKORY. 

It seems that the farmers in Western 
Nebraska are following the advice we 
gave to farmers generally sometime ago, 
and are turning their attention to raising 
chickory. ' It is the best substitute for 
coffee known, and in many parts of 
Europe is preferred to coffee. All real 
“ Frerch coffee” has more or less chick- 
ory in it, and those who have grown 
accustomed to the mixture prefer it to 
pure coffee. Very much of the coffee 
we use in this country is adu!terated with 
chickory, and substantially all the 
“coffee extracts” have chickory in them. 

We import about 10,000,000 pounds 
of raw chickory every year, and about 
500,000 pounds more “ burnt, roasted, 
ground, or otherwise prepared.” The 
manufacture of chickory has become so 
important in this country that the man- 
ufacturers secured a duty of 2 cents a 
pound upon the manufactured product, 
while the raw comes in free. 

The Nebraska farmer gets all the way 
from three to eight tons an acre of 
chickory roots, and the price ranges as 
high as $10.50 a ton. There is a good 
market for it, and it will be quite awhile 
until we raise enough to meet the home 
demand. 

Chickory is a plant of the dandelion 
family, and will grow anywhere that 
dandelions do. 


Do not forget THE AMERICAN 
FARMER when providing for your 
Winter reading. Nowhere else can you 
get so much good reading matter for so 
little money. 




















Foreicn clamor against the health- 
fulness of our meats is simply selfish 
lying, without a single scintilla of fact. 
In every way the American hcg, is the 
best in the world. He is the healthiest 
animal to be found anywhere, because 
he gets more, better and purer food than 
any other. There is no comparison be- 
tween an American hog, fed and fattened 
upon the best sound grain and ranging 
over healthy pastures, and the European 
hog, shut up in noisome surroundings 
and fed upon all manner of disgusting 
offal. 


In South Dakota they have been 
trying the Russian thistles as fuel with 
such success that 2 mill-owner at Cham- 
berlain who burned them last year in 
place of coal has made a standing offer 
to the farmers of $1.50 a ton for all 
that they will haul in. We don’t know 
much about handling the pests, but we 
should think, from all descriptions, that 


a farmer who gets a ton to the mill earns 
his $1.50. 








PERSONAL: 

Frank Edwards, a well-to-do farmer of 
Preston, Chenango County, N. Y., was 
detected in delivering watered milk to the co- 
operative creamery at that place. The other 
patrons of the creamery decided te give him 
the alternative of paying $400 into the cream- 
ery’s treasury or of arrest and prosecution. 
He paid the money. According to his own 
statement Edwards had only made $10 by 
adulterating his milk, 

C. Otto, better known as the banner butter- 
maker of Racine County, Wis., has sold his 
business to Mr. Cyrus Benedict, of Brightou, 
Wis. 


Do not forget THE AMERICAN 
FARMER when providing fer your 
Winter reading. Nowhere else can you 
get so much good reading matter for so 








| little money. 


THE MARKETS. 


Produce. 


New York, Oct. 28.—Beans—Marrows, choice, 
3896, 1.60 per bu., medium, 1896. 135; pea, do |.22a 
1.25; Foreign pea, none; do medium, none; white 
kidney, 1.55a1.60; red do choice, 1896, 1.35; Lima, 
Cal., 1895, 1 50; green peas, T5aT7i; do foreign, per 
bag. 72pa75. 

ried Fruits—Apples. evaporated, 24a5} per 
1b; peaches, sundried, 1896, peeled, per !b.. 6a8; 
i hae a ter) TS06 
le ; raspberries, evaporated, r 

b., 144a13; huekleberries, 1896, Tor 1b., Giat. - 

Green Fruits—Apples, 1.00u1.75; pears, per 
bbl, 1.50a4.00, grapes. Tal5 per basket; cran- 
berries, 3.00a5 50 per bb). 
<a Eg es—Near by, fancy, 2a2%: State, fresh, 20a 
21; Pennsylvania, 20a2i; Western, fresh, 19; do 
fair to good, 16u18}. 

Hay and Straw—Hay, No 1, 77}a&:; do No. 2, 
70av5; shipping, 60a65, clover, mixed, 60a65; 
straw, long rve, 8a; do short rye, 55a65; oat, 

; wheat, d5a40. 

Poultry—Live Poultry—Chickens, Spring. per 
ib., 74a8; fowls, per ib., S429; roosters, per Hb. 
#}a5; turkeys, mixed, 9; ducks, local, per pair, 
00u%; geese, local, per pair, 75al.3%. Dressed 
poultry, turkevs, 10a12; Spring chickens, large, 
per ib., 8212; Philadelphia, fancy, 13al5: fowls, 
choice, Ww estern, 6a"; old roosters, 5jat: Spring | 
es 12413; squabs, dark, per doz , 1.25; white, 


Game—Woodeoek, per pair, T5al.25; partridge, 
oe patr, a grouse, per prir, 8041.00; Eng- 

sn snipe, per doz , 1.75a2.25; golden plover, per 
doz, 1.750200, caemnct = 

Vegetables—Yotatoes. 1.00a1.50 per bbl.; sweet 
potatoes, 1.00a1.75; cauliflower per bbI., 7501.25; 
cabbage, per 109, 2.00a3 50; carrots, per bb1., 75a 
100; celery, 10240 per bunch; eggplant, 1.25a1.75 
per bbl ; green corn per 100, 5021 00; green pep- 
pers, per bbl.. 40u1.00; tomatoes, per box, 30u50; 
turnips, 50470 per bbl ; squash, marrow, per bol. 
Waizs; onions 1 2543.00 per bbt. 

New Butter—Creamery, Elgin and other 

Western, extra, 20; creamery, Western, firsts, 
18al9: creamery, Western, seconds, 154a:7; 
creamery, Wesiern, thirds, 124al%4; State dairy, 
half-firkin tubs, extras. 17al8; do dairy, hulf- 
firkin tubs, firsts, Iba 6: State dairy, hait-firkin 
tubs, seconds, Bal4; Western imitation cream- 
ery, seconds. 10jalli; Western dairy, firsts, Lda 
124; do seconds, 9u10; Western factory, firsts, 
%al0; Western factory, seconds, 8}a9; Western 
factory, thirds, 7a8. 
Cheese—Full cream, large fancy, 10}; dodo fair 
to good, %a%: do do large. common to 
good, 74284. Full cream. smail, choice to fancy, 
10a10}; do do good to fine, %a9} Skims, smail, 
good to choice, 5}a64; do poor. 2a24 

Hops—The market is still very narrow, 
though there are unmistakable signs of better 
prices and of more demand. English advices 
ure firmer, with increasing demand for fine 
stock. After the election of the sound money 
party we predict a better trade in hops, as well 
us in most other farm produets. New York 
State crop, ‘96, choice, 10); do do medium 
to prime, 8a10; do do State crop of 1895, 
choice, 7a8; do do medium to prime, 54a6, com- 
mon, da4. New York State crop of 1894, 24a44; 
do do, old olds 1ja24; Pacifi: Coast crop of 796, 
choice, 10}211; do do medium to prime, 8al0; do 
do crop of °%, choice, 7; do do medium to prime, 
54a6t; do do common, 3at; Pacific Coast crop ot 
“#4, 2424; German, ete., crop of 96, 24u27; do do 
crop of °95, 14al8. 


Grain and Provisions. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
WHEAT— ' ” 
December .......... 7k 73% 71k 73 
| RNS 7a} 783 Tat Tit 
CORN— 
December .......... 244 254 24% 25 
Pe iatecnkacesquces 28) 28% 28 28} 
OATS— 
December .....0 00s 18} 18} 18} 18} 
a 214 214 21¢ 21 
PORK— 
SORORLT 00.00.0000 v000 7.77 7.87 %.75 7.85 
BF cccccs cesces cece 8.20 8.20 8.20 8.20 
LARD— 
nC eee 4.40 4.45 4.37 4.42 
(Se eeeeerrs 4.62 4.65 4.60 4.65 
RIBS— 
eee 3.82 3.90 3.82 3.87 
Cotton. 


New York, Oct. 30—The cotton market 
opened with local traders in control and very 
little disposition to do business until after 
election. The fact that the market showed 
stability yesterday in the face of extreme 
stringency in money received much favorable 
comment. The market opened at a decline of 
2a4 points, and futher declined to 1a5 points on 
indication of 3,100.00 bales coming in sight by 
Oct. 31, against 2,800,000 bales for the same time 
during the big crop year. Selling was checked 
partially by reports of firmness and activity in 
print cloths at Fall River. with large sales for 
January. February, and March, and 2} refused 
last night. Trading during the afternoon was 
slack, but asharp rally followed. The market 
closed firm at a net advance-of 2aé points, 

The following shows the range of prices: 

Op’s. H 


zh. Low. Close. 
December ..... 7.9 7.95 7.85 7.95 
January ....... 8.01 8.06 7.96 8.06 
February......+ 8.05 8.10 8.02 8.11 
March......ss00e 8.10 8.18 8.06 8.17 
Live Stock. 


New York, Oct. 30.—Beeves—Steers, active 
and higher; rough stock, slow and weak; native 
steers, 3.7504.55; stags and oxen, 2.85a8.75; bulls, 
2.0512 60; dry cows, 1 2522.15. Cubles quote 
Americun steers at 10al0¢ dressed weight; sheep 
at 7a% relrigerator beef at 7fa8. Exports to- 
morrow, i,310 beeves and 4,409 quarters of beef. 

Culvese—Veals and grassers, steady; no de- 
mand tor Westerns; veals, 4.00u7.00; grassers, 
2.25a2.75; good Westerns, 3.60. 

Sheep snd Lambs—Slow and weak; sheep, 
2.00a3.25: lambs, 4 12}a4.80. 

Hogs—Steady, at 3.80a4. 10. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30.—With a good demand for 
cattle priees averaged a little higher for fat 
shipping beeves, which were extremely scarce. 
The bulk of the cattle crossed the scales at 4.10 
a4 85, with no good stecrs below 4.35. Salesat 5.00 
were numerous, and a few fancy cattle sold at 
5 10a5.15, the best being —= 10c. lower than a 
year ago. The stocker and feeder trade was 
fairly good, with sales largely at 2853.65. 
Texas cattle sold at 2.80a325. Western rangers 
sold largely at 3.85, and afew at 3 90a4.00, 

There wis a fairly active demand for hogs. 
There was some weakness early in the day in 
light and packing droves, but the market rallied 
Jater on £ ———? Common to prime lots 
sold at 2.953 40; packing droves selling at 3.00a 
325, and choice hogs of various weights sold 
close together once more. The syndie.ite paid 
3.35 for light hogs, 

In sheep there was a good demand at stcady 
prices. Inferior to choice sheep sold at 1 50a 
3.00; feeders selling actively at 2.65a2 86: West- 
ern range sheep sold largely at 2 75a3.00, and a 
few prime heavy natives brought 3.25a3.35. 
Lambs sold at 3 00a4 40, mostly at 3.15a4.00 


Wool. 


Boston, Oct. 24—The demand for wool con- 
tinues an active one. but does not reach such 
a large volumeof sales as iu the previous weeks. 
The market, however, is remarkably firm und 
during the excitement has generally risen at 
least a cent a pound in the grease. 

For Obio and Pennsylvania fleeces there is a 
fair demand, but rather quieter than in pre- 
vious weeks. The market, however, is firm at 
the prices asked. The wool is regarded with 
much favor by the speculative element and is 
being held in some cases above the market. 
We =~ in this market Ohio X, 1617; Ohio 
ss 8u19; Ohio XX and above 1920; and No. 1, 

azl. 


For Michigan wools we report a fair demand 
but nothing heavy. Prices upon these wools 
are in keeping with other ficeces, decidedly 
strong. For 5 is the lowest possible price, 
and offers made below that figure are not con- 
sidered. The stock, however, is a considerable 
one and not much ha< been moyed. 

For delaine wools there is a quiet demand, but 
prices maintained. There is no disposition to 
shade Sw pee no matter how firmly pressed. 
Unwashed ecombings are very strongly held and 
in fair demand. We quote this week Ohio 
delaine, 19420; Michigan, 18; unwashed quarter- 
eee —_e. — and three-eighths at 

5al6; washed com 3 We quote at Wal fo 
No. 1, and %a2! for No. 2. - . 

For Texas woo!s there is some inguiry, but 
notavery beavy trade to report. r ces are 
higher than a month ago and for the best wool 
cannot be shaded. We quote clean, 26, for fine 
and 23x25,for medium Fall wools. In Spring 
wools, fine. 12 months’ growth, clean, Bina 
andfrom six to eight months’ growth. 24a3!; 
medium of year’s wth is worth, 26a28, and 
six to cight months’ growth, 25a27. 

The demand for Oregon wools shows no 


chan Prices are fairly well sustained. 
though hardly as strong as other wools. We 
quote pr as follows: Exstern No. 1, 


ec 
27a29; Valley No. 1, 2849, and No. 2 


There is only a fair demand for California 
wools, with no feature to note. The demand is 
mostly for Spring wools. Seoured quotations 
are as follows: 29a31 for northern free 12 
months, and 28129 for eight months; 28420 for 
southern 12 months, and 25426 for six and cight 
months. Fali wools are quoted at 24226 for free 
und 2a24 for defective. 

Pulled wools are meeting with a good demand 
and arc certainly stronger. The demand for 
A’s has been considerable and the supply bas 
renrathershort. B's are still in active demand 
and very firmly neld. The lower grade wools 
are not in such good demand and are the only 
pulled wools not quoted higher by holders. We 
quote op a scoured basis as follows: Fine A, 
034; A supers, B supers, 25a27; C spore, 
224; fine combing, 31233; western extra, 29ui 

Territory wools continue to be very freely 
mored, demand has not been so active as 
in previous weeks, but the wvol is being held 
with much firmncss, end le in the 
a‘lvance is net very marked, in other quarters 
there stropg determination to hold the 
wool for higher rates. We quote seoured basis 
Montana fine, 3 ; fine medium, 31; medium, 

wy Utsh tine, Dam; 


medium, ead; medium, 2128. ra 

um, um,27 

- We quote the seHing prices of the markct for 

leading descriptions as follows: cies 
n 


2uasl: No. 2, 
26n 28, 








and Pcansyivania No. 1 fleece...... 2 23 
Wala Msc. 00s vovecesoees léa 7 


ioand l’enpayi 


Ohio and 
Ohio and 


Com 


Missouri 
Delaine, 


Georgia 
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Texas fal 


Kentucky 


Fenasytvania xx 
maxtve 
Michigan X...-) )™'* X 


Michigan No. | 
ng No.) 
ne No.2 
.entucky and Ind. 
Kentucky and Ind. eis 
Missouri }-blood combing 
t-blood combing 
i Ohio tine. 
Delaine, Michigan tine 
Montana fine 
Montana medium 
‘yoming fine 
Ww yoming med 
Kansus anc 
Kansas an 
Texas spring medium, 12 no 
Texas spring tine, 12 mos. aac 
Texas spring fine. 6 to8 mos Scsees 
Texas spring me , 


l. 


ee. 


Peewee eee 
He ewes 
SOO merenecene secs 


ood combing 
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i Nebraska heats 


d@ Nebraska medium.) 7°'°"'""’ 


Beccces 


c +-blood clothing Se 
Kentucky }-biood clothing 
Unwashed fine Ohio 
Unmerchantable 


Ohio 


Unmerchantable Michigan....... 


Lams super puliea 
Super pulled 
Extra pulled 
Western super 
California spring... 


Californian 


Oregon east 
Oregon fancy. 
Oregon tine valley 
Oregon medium Valley... 
Montevideo 


Cape..... 


all 
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Cordova ... 
Donskoi........... 
East India..... 
Georgian......, 
Chorassam.... 0.00... 
Valparaiso... 


New York, Oct. 24 —The market 


rather 


quiet 
steadily and are not urged fo, 
instances buyers have been ea! 
advance on rates for whieh thy 
were offered a month ago 
appears to be for medium 
wools, Territories in pariieu 
lots of these 
largest bunch sale 
wools, with further lots wu) 
close, and sellers say they haye 1 
with prices obtained, 
demand for foreign tine wool, withou: 
the status of the market. 
speculative inclination whatever. «) 
called for supplies because they nes 
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but most of them when reaehine tho mit ek 
were reasonably well disposed to oo ahend with 
negotiations whenever they could ’ Stn 
former basis of valuations, As noted ype. 
viously, there are few attractive Aust: in 
and South American wools at present being 
offered, with most of the holdines go 4 
— y aie 
*HILADELPRIA, Oct. 24.—The market duri 
the last week hus been quieter, _ t rine 
Sequence of the large withdrawals of wool 4 id 
the advancing views of sellers Prices re 
firm, but it is difficult to get buyers who ho re. 
cently bought largely at bottom rates to accede 
to holders’ demands for le. or more advan In 
occasional instances actual business has been 
done at jal over carly September theures. | ut 


asa rule the khirge buyers have declined t 


vance their bids They would eper: 


»ad- 
ife freely at 


old minimum prices. however, and many offers 
have been turned down in consequence of the 
refusalof consignecs to aceept fizures at w hich 


they sold a month 


ugo, 


Shippers bays 


very 


wenerally ordered their wools held until after 


the elections 
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The American Congress of Liberal Re- 


ligious Societies. 


is anization, of which Dr 
This organization, of which J) 


H. W, 


Thomas, of Chicago, is President, Col, ‘I, W, 


Higginson, Drs. Hirsch, Savage, Heber, New- 
ton, and William M. Salter, are Vico-lresi- 
dents, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicayo, 
Secretary, will hold its third annual mecting 
in Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, November 
17, 18 and 19. Rev. Philip 8. Moxon, of 


Springfield, Mass., will preach the opening 


sermon. Among other speakers are /dwin 
B. Mead, of Boston; Revs. Reed Stuart, of 
Detroit; William C. Gannett, of Rochester: 


Drs. Hirsch, Canfield, and Thomas, of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Rexford, 
many other prominent 
denomivations. 


various 


of 
repre Mt 


The 


Columbus, 


Congr 


’ 


ind 
; of 
;isa 


6... 


tats 


direct outcome of the Parliamrent spirit, the 
initiatory step being taken during that meet- 


ing. 


It is an attempt to ameliorate dogma- 


tism and to minimize the sectarian divisions 


in communities. 


Further notice 


of program 


and meeting will be duly published. 


—E 


American Wool Sold in England. 


United States Consul Meeker, at Bradford, 
reports to the State Department that over 
1,000,000 pounds of American wool was sold 


in England early in the Autumn, at an aver- 
age price of nine cents per pound, and that 


these sales would have continucd except for 
the advance in freight rates and stiffer prices 
at home, so that there are still large amounts 
held for sale in England, awaiting higher 


prices. 


Complaint is made of the quality of 


this wool, which is of the merino short staple 
type, and buyers complain that the oston 
shippers selected the very worst they had to 


send over. 


sritish merchants, 


Mr. 


Meeker 


says, advise American wool buyers, il they 
hope to keep place in the British market. to 
edueate the growers, through agricultural 
papers, so that they may bring their wool to 
market in better condition. 





A Great Success. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: 


the Island County Horticultural, 


Our Fair 
Avrit ult- 


ural, and Industrial Fair—held at Coupeville, 
Wash., Sept. 8-10, was a great 


in- 


STICCesS 


cluding every feature. After paying all the 
bills we had a fund large enough to pay Jor the 
buildings. Wishing you great stecess—A, 
J. M. Hosom, Member State Board of Iorti- 
culture. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POTATO CULTURE ON 
By Rey. Chas. D. Merri 


Jersey. 





THE | 


SLAND OF 
P shod 


by ALL Root Company, Medina, 0 


A little manual pamphlet givir 
esting account of intensive culture practi’ 


by the farmers of Jersey. 


Notes. 


Since the reduction of its s«!! 


five cents a humber, The Mon/iily / 


’ tet. 


yy 
Tilystrator 


and Home and Country is gaining 2 very wide 
circulation. Nowhere else is «9 much good 
matter and so many fine pictures + or 
so little money. Publ-savcd 6G Center 
street, New York. 

Only a few remain who can recall the mare 
velons enthusiasm which attendee! o 
Lind’s first appearance in Americ, in toe os 
Castle Garden, in 1850. When sve ed 
from England 50,000 people were at Tie curs 
to greet her. That night 30,000 px ue 
naded her in front of her hote! Ds 
her concert sold at fabulous prices. me 
night of her first American concerto ° 
people had gathered in the Batts le . 
Castle Garden by six o’cloek, al! 10 
concert did not begin until eight. - 
doors were opened the crash was tern"! . 
within 15 minutes every availali he: 
room, other than the reserved seats, Wis” : rs 
pied, and 10,000 people were outs’ ‘ . 
to getin. ‘Then every row boat, sail = 
steamer which could he pressed into +«! re 
was engaged to Iay in the wate by the = 
Garden Hall crowded with people whe cou “ 
only hear the strains of Jenny s ‘vi <= 
floated through the opened window ; h 
whole scene has now been repictured bs : — 
A. Oakey Hall, ex-Mayor of New Yor aa 
and he gives a wonderfully graphic 1 =< 
the event in the November Ladies on 
Journal. The actual scene ol Jem vere 
singing her first song to her won — 
audience of thousands is shown ina = . 
copied by De Thalstrup from a photograp 
made at the time. 

Good Housekecping, a magaziue for bye 
who want to make the very best ¢ sea 
homes. Published at Springtield, 


Price $2 a year. 


Catalog of Paul Keuss, Artern, Saxony; 


“Reform” steam apparatus 


for 


farm par 
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THE GARDEN. a prirwa & bealletia on aren A NEW HOPE few le and \fory in the prospect of | 
; : . a immediate wea DOGDOOOCyOO OOS DOO ODE 
— ety ney Kindly furnished me some Thus they waft while all forget that mee — 


Manure the asparagus bed this Fall; 
+ plant is to good an early Spring 


at 
= : be neglected. 

As a precaution against the striped 

oumber bugs next year, rake off and 
- all the rubbish on the patch. 

Decp cultivation hastens the maturity 
of cabbage plants. Mulching tends to 
yerease the size of the heads. The 
Jarge-t heads usually come from large 
peeu> 

The andard varieties of strawberries | 
recommended by the Maine Station are 


Bubach, Crescent, Haverland, Sharpless 
and Wartield, with Beder Wood or 
Yfichels for very early, 

Those roses which are to be left in 
the ground over Winter need some pro- 
A light covering of leaves, 


ction. 
held in place by evergreen-boughs, is 
probably as good as anything. 

There are some advantages in propa- 
gating your own plants. You can con- 
tinue the varieties that do best in your 
particular locality and soil. You can 
transplant them as soon as your ground 
is ily prepared. You can use 
more care in transplanting and fill in 
tl ing hills at leisure. 

To manage a strawberry field well, 
div to thirds. One bed will be | 
n’ u which to rely for the main 
crop; one old, from which to get what 
one the other set to new berries. 
As soon as the old bed has got through 
bea plow it up and set it to eab- 
bases orsome other crop which must be 

ltivated, 

. f annuals, like the poppy and 
i ,may be sown in November, and 
be ready to come up early in Spring. 
Avy annual which self-sows may be 


with a good prospect of suc- 
css ‘lhere is a long list of these, in- 
cluding the phlox, verbena, calliopsis, 

tulaca, snow-on-the-mountain, antir- 
and others. 


rhinut! 


In laying plants down (the rows run- 
ning north and south), commence at the 
puith end, remove the dirt from the 
porth side of the hill about four inches 
dec; gather the branches in close form 
with a wide fork, raising it toward the 
top of the bush, and press gently to the 
nuit), at the same time placing the foot 





to try this year, and so far as I can tell 
from one season’s use, it is as effectual as 
corrosive sublimate. Formalin comes in 
pound bottles. It is 
fectly harmless liquid. Add one-half 
pint of this (40 per cent. strength) to 15 
gallons of water, and soak seed in it for 
two hours, then cut and plant. 


berries are marketed each year from 
western New York, 1,000 tons being 
produced in Wayne County alone. The 
drying of raspberries was first begun in 
1868. Five different types of evapora- 
tors are used. 
towers, steain-tray evaporators, and air- 
blast evaporators. 


trays of fruit are moved horizontally or 
obliquely across the heating surface, are | 
only used by a few. 


a colorless and per- 








EVAPORATED RASPBERRIES. 





A Large Industry in Western a 


York, 
About 1,500 tons of evaporated rasp- 


Kilns, horizontal driers, | 





The kilns consist of slatted floors | 


under which hot air or smoke-pipes or | 
steam-pipes | 
chiefly used because of their cheapness, 
for the quality of their product is un- 
even and not high. 


are conducted, aud are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Horizontal evaporators, in which the 


The tower or stack evaporator in 


various forms is the style chiefly used in | 
the State, and is recommended. 
preferable style is a chinmey-like struc- | 
| ture of brick resting in the basement of 
|a building and extending up through 
| the roof, with a coal or wood furnace in 
the base. 
the shaft, drying the fruit as it rises, and 
carrying the vapors into the outside 
atmosphere. 
trays, usually about 49 inches square, 
which are put into the stack from the 
first story and gradually raised by some 
handy lifter, new frays of fruit being 
continually added frem 
heat in the stack is about 200° F, at 
the bottom and about 100° at the top. 
An average stack about 40 feet high 
holds 25 trays of 16 quartseach, Trays 
of fresh berries are inserted every 10 
minutes and thus discharged with the 
berries practically dried in about four 
hours. 
sist of wire screen of about one-quarter | 
inch 
quarts, or four pounds, of fresh black- | 


The 


The heated air rises through 


The fruit is spread on | 


The 


below. 


The bottoms of the trays cun- 


A three | 


mesh. little over 


firmly on the base of the hill, pressing caps are required to make one pound of | 
bard towards the north, marketable product under ordinary con- | 

Bulbs need a well-drained, mellow | ditions. After the berries are removed | 
spot in a rather sunny place. Only | from the trays, they are piled several | 
well-rotted manure should be used in | inches deep in a warm, airy room and | 
epriching it. ‘They should not be pressed allowed to cure for a few weeks, being | 
down into the earth, as is so natural | turned several times during that | eriod. 
when one plants anything of the kind, | They may then be packed in barrels, | 


but should be placed in holes three or | 
four inches deep and the soil filled in | 
around them. The November planted | 
bulbs will be benefited even more than 

those which were planted earlier by a | 
covering of rotted manure over the bed. | 


eciiemianininadiadtctad ex) 
Thayer's Berry Bulletin for November. 

lor several successive seasons Gis- 
a} intments have come to the growers 
of small fruits, 


l'rosts and drouths have ruined the 
crop in some loealities, while large pro- 
duction, unequal distribution and low 
prices have been equally discouraging in 
Obliers. 

“oil, loeation, cultivation and mulch- 
ins are all important factors in guard- 
inv avainst drouth. Results should be 


carclully noted. 

()ver-production is practically impossi- 
\ loriuany years to come, if distribu- 
th) can be made more uniform, 

lhe great study should be not only to 
produce best fruit, but so distribute it 
tha: all may have some and none too 
mich, 


_ The great cities are often glutted with 
inietloe fruit, carelessly picked, poorly 
packed and roughly handled, making 
shipment to small towns and cities an 
impossibility. While this may result in 
good pay for the transportation com- 
panies, it leaves small profits for the 
commission man and certain loss for the 
pr ducer. 





(rowers should understand that it 
Costs just as much to pick, pack, trans- 
pert and sell poor fruit as goed ; good 
lruit in a fair market is sure to pay well, 


While poor fruit in any market is almost 
Ceriuin to returp a loss. 

The remedy is in giving more care to 
all the details of production and work- 
ing for better markets in the smaller 
towns and cities, 


Many good local markets are entirely 
overlooked in the mad rush of shipment 
to ‘he larger cities. Near local markets 
arc oiten best; study them well. 


_The proper distribation of small fruits 
Wil not be complete until special re- 


friverator cars are placed on all lines from | 


Which sales can be made at any point, 
tic same as meats at the present time. 

Better methods of distribution would 
ésen cost to consumer and largely in- 
crcase the demand. 

Fruits would then be considered a 
Recessity with other food, not a luxury 
tor oceasional use. 

[he universal consumption of fruit 
means the employment of millions of 
Women and children in a pleasant occu- 


pation; it means the most perfect com- | 


bination of the useful and beautiful in 
the common walks of life, a stimulant 
& better health, higher thought and 
deeper interest in rural pursuits. 

With a growing demand, promising 
® larger consumption, we will next con- 
tider, Who shall grow small fruita—M. 
A. Tuayer, Sparta, Wis. 


Formalin for Potato Scab. 

The Indiana Experiment Station bas 
Probably found a new substance to treat 
teed potatoes with to kill seab that 
may be en the tubers. It is known as 













125 vounds to the barrel. The price | 
for the dried fruit averages about 16 to 
17 cents a pound, 

This is about the time of the year when | 
people are thinking about sawing their season 
wood. The best way to saw it is with the 
Folding Sawing Machine, made by the 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., Chicago, II. 
One man can operate it and accomplish the 
work of two. It saws down trees and can | 
be instantly adjusted to five different pesi- | 
tions. and for the benefit of those who are in- | 
terested, we illustrate it in one position be- 
low. Investigate its merits belore sawing 
your wood. ; 





sient 
Effects of Different Manures on Pas- 
tures. 

The Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety of Scotland has been experiment- 
ing on the value of different kinds of 
fertilizers on pastures, as shown by the 
liking of the cattle and horses for the 
food. 

Among the phosphate plats, those to 
which bonemeal had been applied pro- 
duced good grass and abundant clover, 
and were among the freshest, greenest, 
and most closely eaten plats under ob- 
servation. The stock did not like the 
grass, though good, on the plats receiv- 
ing ground mineral phosphate or phos- 
phate. On the plat manured exclus- 


| ditches. 


_plowman as he drove his hopses from 


| hitherto-unbroken sod. 


The Future of Dairying in 
South Dakota, 


—_-+o 





8Y JOHN M. TRUEMAS, B. 8., 
Assistant Professor i: Dairying, South Dakota 
Agrieu)tural College. 





[Read before the South Dakota Dairy Convention.] | 


In days of old the preparation of a | 
new farm for cultivation called for | 
many months of exhausting labor. | 
Great trees had to be cut down and 
burned ; their stumps, that clung with a 
mighty grip to their native soil, had 
literally to be torn from their resting 
places; heavy stones had to be pried | 
from their sockets and laboriously | 
dragged to out-of-the-way places; cart- 
load after cart-load of smaller stones | 
had to be picked from the fields and | 
dumped into ravines, or be built into 
long, gray lines of fence. If excess of | 
water had killed the trees and alluvial | 
deposits had buried the stones, still, the 
water must be removed before its work 
could be of any benefit to the farmer. 
This meant still harder work and greater 
expense in digging long and deep 
3y the time, therefore, that a 
man had cleared up his farm and begun 
to feel independent, hard work had bent 
his frame and much care had whitened 
his head. 


HOW DIFFERENT FROM ALL THIS 
was the prospect before the settlers in 
Dakota, as they looked across the gray, 
rolling prairies and realized that neither 
tree nor stone were there to hinder the 


early morn to late at night over the 
And not only 
that, but the rich, black soil below the 
waving grass contained quantities of 
plant food far in excess of that possessed 
by the soil won by so much labor from 
the trees and stone in the East. Even 
now, as we recall these facts, we can 
almost feel again the bounding pulse 
and quick exhilaration that came to us 
as we first looked upon the pleasing 
prospect ; and we cease to wonder that 
the men who were being crowded to the 
wall in the once-filled communities of 
older settlements saw an El + Dorado in 
the prairies of the West and hastened 
to secure for themselves a home within 
its borders. 

The success of the first few years was | 
phenomenal. Sunshine and rain, heat | 
and cold, seemed to work together in de- | 
lightful harmony in order to fulfill the 
hopes of the people. Enormous crops of | 
golden grain that sold for golden prices | 
excited the envy and admiration of all, | 
and caused thousands of people to hasten 
to the charmed place where they be- | 
lieved wealth could be obtained with 
little labor and by any person. But 
this was not to last; the sudden failure 
of the crops from excessive drouth 
brought business almost to a standstill. 
The excitement of early days and the 
plentifulness of money had induced a 
recklessness in living that not only 
hindered the people from saving money, 
but kept them from paying their just | 
debts. When a drop of over 100 per | 
ceyt. in the price of wheat followed the 
failure of the crops, the last prop seemed 
to be knocked from beneath the farmer, 
and the hopeful prospect of former days 
was changed to one of uncertainty and | 
gloom. 

HOPEFUL 














WESTERN MEN. 


But the people had come to the West 
full of hope, and it was hard to crush it 
out completely. They constantly hoped 
for better times, and tried various 
schemes to relieve themselves of the op- 
pressive burdens of debt they were 
carrying. 

One scheme was to set free the water 
imprisoned far below the surface of the 
earth. The stinginess of nature in with- 
holding the rain-cloud was to be com- 
pensated for by her prodigality in sup- 





ively with phosphate was a uniform 
sward of stunted growth, but well eater. 

In the nitrogen section the plat re- 
ceiving nitrate of soda grew little clover 
and was avoided by the stock. The plat 
with sulphate of ammonia had more 
clover and was better eaten. The plats 
with horn dast and dried bleod were 
thrifty in appearance and closely eaten. 
The plat with no nitrogen was fairly 
well covered, especially with clover, and 
was well eaten. The plat with nitrate 
of soda alone grew little grass, almost 
no clover, and was not touched by the 
stock until late in the season. 

The plat receiving fish guano sur- 


grown with grass and clover, and 
cropped very short. On the plats with 
/ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate 
“the larger the dose of soluble nitro- 
genous manure the coarser the grass 





‘ormaliu, The advantage is that it is}. 


and the less the clover.” Where these 
‘applications were heavy the soil grew 
very patchy and tufty grass of a coarse 
| kind. 

_ The plat receiving gypsum was well 
| grown with grass and clover, which 
} 


were relished by the stock, On the 
| plats manured in 1894 gypsum did 
| better than lime. There was a large 
| proportion of clover on the plat receiv- 
ing kainit, and the herbage was cropped 
‘close. Ferrous sulphate was beneficial 
| when applied with gypsum or slag, but 
|injurious with lime. Nitrate of soda, 
‘applied at the end of April, was injurt- 
| ous, especially when used on the plats 
| receiving ferrous sulphate. 


passed those with bone meal, was closely | 


plying the rivers of water that flowed 
| from the artesian well. 

| The difficulties to be overcome, how- 
ever, in getting satisfactory wells, and in 
making a practical application of arte- 


found an E] Dorado—a charmed place 


No set “OF LEGISLATORS 

can bring prospefity to any agricultural 
country unless thé farmers use industry, 
honesty, and inteljigence in al] their work. 

Notwithstanding these repeated fail- 
ures a “new fiépé” is springing up in 
the hearts of the people, showing itself 
in brighter faces and renewed confidence 
in the country, _A movement has been 
started that rests upon a reasonable basis, 
and is eventually to change from begin- 
ning to end our methods of farming. In 
this radical change of farming methods 
lies the great value of the dairy industry 
to the State of South Dakota. In order 
to prove this assertion it will be neces- 
sary to review briefly the causes for our 
past failure. 

In the beginning of this paper I made 
the statement that the people who first 
settled in this country thought they had 


where success came to all in return for 
little work. In harmony with this idea 
they were content to work a few weeks 
in the Spring while getting seed into the 
ground, and then leave it to the care of 
the “God of Harvests” while they slept 





and smoked, or spent their time driving 
back and forth from their farms to town, 
loafing with each other in the grocery, 
or even the saloon, and branding them- 
selves with careless and indolent habits, 
to bequeath as their only legacy to the 
generation that should call them father. 
As we think of the degenerating influ- 
ence of idleness, and the lack of a stim- 
ulant to mental or moral growth in such 
a life, we cease to wonder that the God 
of nature has witb&eld his rain-cloud and 
is forcing the peoplg to think and work. 
THE REAL CAUSE 

of our failure and.indebtedness is not 
the drouth, but\is found in the fact that 
men have neglected to use the mental 
powers they possessed in devising ways 
and means to ean a livelihood. 

But you may ask me why I bring 
these facts to your remembrance, and 
say that you know, them all from bitter 
experience. I pring it before you be- 
cause I want the farmers of South Da- | 
kota to see the inatter from beginning to | 
end, and to realte that we are not here 
to speculate in wheat, with the hope of 
amassing a fortune that. will enable us 
to spend our old“age in other lands, but 
for the purpose of building up a perma- 
nent Commonwealth of honest, indus 
trious, Ged-fearing men and women, who 
shall cause the State of South Dakota to 
stand in the front rank among the proud- 
est States of the greatest Republic the 
world has ever seen, 

THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
is introducing the change in methods 
that will surely bring about this happy 
result. The farmer will no longer be 
compelled to sit idle month after month, 
but every day in the year he will have 
an opportunity to work from early 
morning until night. 

Herein lies one of the secrets of the 
success of the dairy farmer. But some 
object to working every day, and com- 
plain of the confinement and drudgery 
of milking. 

Then, in the name of common sense, 
cease complaining about hard times and 
the scarcity of money. How does the 
banker make his money? By driving 
around the country and talking politics | 
to every man he meets? Not at all; 
but by constantly tending to his busi- 
ness. Day after day, year after year, 
he grinds away at his desk. How does 
the physician get and keep his large and 





| 
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‘sian water to growing crops, together 
with the comparatively small area of 
the artesian basin, soon made it appar- 
ent that the great majority of land 
owners could hope for no relief from 
this source. 

Others have been led to believe that 
improved farm machinery was to solve 
the problem. Improved plows and cul- 
tivators and the press-drill have been 
praised until one would think upon 
them alone depends the success of all 
future farm operations. It is safe to 
assert, however, that no inventive genius 
can ever give us a machine or set of 
machinery that will ahways overcome 


Still others have laid the cause of 
the present hard times to the political 
condition of the country. Extravagance 
of legislators and bad legislating, accord- 
ing to their story, have nearly brought 
| us to complete ruin. They say give us 
| the free coinage of silver, and all the 
| troubles of life will vanish as by magic ; 
| money will he plenty, everybody will 
| be happy, and the country will once 
| more enjoy the glorious times that pre- 
| ceded the perpetration of the monstrous 
jcrime of 1873; or, give us protection 
| for our wheat and wool, and a gold 
; money basis, and the farmer’s income 
will increase so rapidly that he will 
quickly forget the hard times of the past 
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acts as a brake to declining 
and the 


ceases poe 
begins. t 
new lease 





Prompt action brings 
prompt results. 


life. The downward course 
climb upwards 


top awaits a 

















at all druggists 


the changeableness of a Dakota climate. | 


| paying practice? By being ready night | 
| or day to answer the call of the sick. 
| He cannot leave his patients to do his 
own pleasure, but is confined to a beaten 
track from one year’s end to another. | 

Everywhere, then, in the office, in the 
bank, or in the pulpit, success comes 
only as the reward of constant, earnest 
work. Can the farmer hope to succeed 
with less than this? 





alone be free? Plainly comes the ‘an- 
swer, No; he must be willing to pay the 
price of success, remembering the words 
of the wisest of men, “The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich.” Financial suc- 
| cess is not the only good that will come 
to farmers of Séuth Dakota from the 
| changed methods “Of farming. We for- 
| get in our headfong rush for wealth that 
|“ Life is more thammeat, and the body 
| more than raiment.”. Growing one crop, 
' and only one, has @ tendency to make 
ia man narrow in his thought and life. 
| His interests afe’donfined within 
small a compasg;;every question of pub- 
_lic or private importance interests him 
only so far as it affects the price of wheat. 
On the other hand, the dairy industry, 
with its necessif¥" accompaniments of 
grain raising, fodder growing, and stock 
breeding, widen?‘@man’s interest in the 
world, makes him think and study, and 
| starts him along a line of development 
that will not only make him a more 
successful farmer, but also a better and 
more useful citizen. 
WILL IT BE SAFE, 

then, for every farmer to begin buying 
cows at once, and every community to 
build a creamery? Are there no dan- 
gers to be avoided in taking up this new 
work? We need only point to closed 
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here, as well as elsewhere, i 
to make mistakes. Men w 





| will take up the humble drudgery of 


| of such men, that they wish to pay their 


Must others walk | 
the treadmill of confinement and he | 


too | 


doors and rotting foundations of the many 
ereamcries in this State to prove that 
is easy 

think 
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Day in and 

is the bread-winner of 
live. Rain or shine, 
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majority of working- 
girls, so to speak, live on their 
Among the latter the symp 
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of female diseases are early mani- 
fested by weak and aching backs, 


are present, faintness, weakness, loss 


be sure that a womb trouble 


ton, Philadelphia, Pa., urges her 


OJ . ° . . 

oy in Lydia E£. Pinkham's Vege- 
Ae : 
4 =table Compound. She says: “I 


am a working-girl, and must 
stand eleven hours every day. 


Working Girls 


Willing, Able, and Ambitious. 


. 7 


But Often Held Back by an Iliness They Do Not Understana. 
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telligent working-girl of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
tures the working-girl’s life. 

day out, month after month, she toils. She 
the family, and must work that others may 
warm or cold, she must get to her place 
With the sunshine and gladness 


I have suffered terribly from painful menstruation and 
kidney trouble; and my head was so dizzy I could hardly see. 
Lydia Pinkham’s Compound some time ago. 
a friend. Now I feel like a different girl; no more aches and pains. 
Our Druggist sells lots of it.” 


Lydia E. Pinkham Med. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


It was highly recommended to me by 
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there isa charm in the word creamery 
that of itself will turn any kind of milk 
into first-class butter, or pay the ex- 
penses of an outfit that cost a thousand 
dollars more than it is worth, and is 
operated by a butter maker who does 
not understand the foundation princi- 
ples of his business, will be as badly dis- 
appointed with their attempt at butter 
making as they were with their specula- 
tion in wheat. On the other hand, the 
best butter maker in existence, equipped 
with a model creamery, can never make 
high-grade butter from the milk sent 
him by the patron whose only care is to 
get credit for as many pounds as possi- 
ble, and who secretly hopes that the dirt 
he carelessly lets fall into his milk will 
add to its return, 

There is danger, then, of failure, but it 
may be avoided if an honest, faithful 
effort is made by all concerned to do the 
best they can. The farmer who is most 
successful in dairying will treat his cows 
as if he loved them. He will never use 
their tails as rudders by which to steer 
them in the right direction, nor will he 
kick them in the ribs, nor pound them 
with a milking-stool after he has them 
tied because they did not hurry to their 
stalls. He will not leave them shiver- 
ing in the north wind after making 
them drink ice water, or try experiments 
to see how little food it takes to keep a 
cow alive. Thus, some successful dairy- 
man will not be filled with such high 
and mighty notions of his own import- 
ance as to think it a disgrace to milk his 
own cows. Many who are carrying 
heavy burdens of debt tell me they will 
let the Sheriff sell them out before they- 


milking. My faith in the declarations 


| debts and “ provide things honest in the 

sight of all men,” I confes is very weak. 

Farmers will debase themselves by swear- 

ing, drinking and loafing, and then if 
_advised to yo into dairying will draw 

| themselves up proudly and tell you 

| when they get as lowas that they will 
| be ready to step out. 


I WOULD LIKE TO SAY 


| to every man in South Dakota that the 
| ability to milk a cow properly is some- 
| thing to be proud of, and that I remem- 
| ber as among the happiest days of my 
life the time when I drove the lazy- 
| footed cows from the clover pastures on 
my father’s farm to the light and airy 
barn and milked from their well-filled 
udders pail after pail of the snow-white 
milk. 

In closing, then, I would encourage 
the farmers of South Dakota to make a 
firm stand for honest, industrious farm- 
ing. In a country where food is ex- 
ceedingly cheap and the climate all that 
can be desired, the dairy industry is 
bound to pay better than all others. 
The farmer envies the prices paid to 
skilled labor. Let him become a 
skilled laborer himself. Every addi- 
tional amount of energy and brain that 
he adds to the products of his farm 
should increase his profits, Instead. of 
selling grain as raw material, feed it to 
your cattle and add to your skill asa 
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Every time you change the form of your 
product and reduce its bulk, you add to 
its value and increase your profits. Let 
the farmers of this State give up the idea 
that a humdrum life is their everlasting 
portion, and take their rightful place 
among the skilled laborers of the world. 
This will bring to them not only pros- 
perity, but happiness and contentment. 
That which gives the most enjoyment to 
every true man is work well done. And 
although there may be many days of 
hard work, the farmer will count it as 
nothing when he sees his debts paid, his 
home filled with comforts and his wife 
and children happy. 

I see before me in the land of the 
Dakotas a picture of thriving towns and 
happy homesteads, a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and peopled by a race 
of earnest, working men aud women 
upon whom rests the blessing of the 
great Ali-Father. 


Do not forget THE AMERICAN 
FARMER when providing for your 
Winter reading. Nowhere else can you 
get so much good reading matter for so 
little money. 


CANNED BEEF EXCLUDED. 








Germany Increases Her Stringent Reg- 
ulations on American Cattle. 


According to unofficial, though trustworthy, 
information received at the Department of 











































































Agriculture, the German Government has 
lowed up its prohibition of the importation 
American dressed beef and live cattle 
Germany by a regulation which practic 
shuts out American canned beef from 
German markets. Canned beef was not itt 7 
cluded in the first proscription, and consides | 
able quantities of it continued to be sent 
the German ports. Recently, however, a newt 
order was issued, requiring that all canned? 
beef should be inspected. As compliancae 
with this requirement means the opening off 
cans containing the meat, the order is a prate: 35 
tical inhibition. ‘ i 
The Agricultura] Department has no inft 
mation of any investigation «onthe part 
the German Government as to the presenese ® 
of tuberculosis in American cattle, but Dit.” 
Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Im § 
dustry, says that if such an investigation: # 
should be set on foot, it might méan 
Germany was somewhat more di th: 
she has been to consider the protests’ of th 
Government against her treatment of o 
beef product. The matter has been the 
ject fora long correspondence, conducted ¢ 
behalf of this Government by the State D 
partment, thus far without any apparent 4 
position on the part of Germany to yield, 
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Churning Done in Two Minutes. 


I have tried the Laghaning Churn you recently 
seribed in your paper, and it is certainly a wo 
Ican churn in less than two minutes, and the but 
is elegant, and you get considerable more butter 
when you use acommon churn. I took 

for the churn here and every butter maker that 
buys one. I have sold three dozen and por give 
best of satisfaction. I know I can sell 1 
township, as churn so quickly, make so 
more butter than common churns and areso 
Some one in every township can make gee oe . 
selling these churns. By writing to W.H. i d : 
Co., 140 8. Highland Ave., Station A, Pittsburgh, rs 
you can get cireulars and full information, 69a C . 
make big money rightathome. I have 

the past two weeks and I never 
ip my life. 


When writing mention this paper. 
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solutely free of 
No one. th 
fm the neighborhood a singie day longer. 
only ten subscribers at 25 cents each for the 
Try it, and see for yourself how easy it is. 
Lf anyoue is uuwilling w spare eve 
chain with THz AMBRICAM FARMER 


that we do not care to dispose of the watch 


for the coming year into every 
tho secrifiee which this eer entails. 





grain-grower your skill as a feeder; add 
to this your skill as a breeder of choice 











A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. : 
A Premium Offer that Breaks the Record. : 
READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. 





Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely True ij 
Though Hard to Believe. q 





Think of It! A Stem-Ulind and Stem-Set Wateh Guaranteed a Perfect Tin 
keeper that Will Not Gost a Cent. 


‘We have secured for our friends one of the most serviceable watches 
made, which is a stem-winder and stem-setter having all the modern 
ances known Ww the watchmaker’s art. 
according to choice. It is two inches In diameter and thi 
‘The cut shows the correct shape. 
sun dial, but an ordinary modern watch which will last 
which auy person may be proud to carry in his vest pocket. Is is 
teed by the manufacturer, and if not found exactly , 
antee is ssumed by ux A watch like th!s a generation ago would have 
$20, even ifit could have beeu produced, but the fact Is it contains 
unknown at that time. 

In adJition to the watch we -end in every lnstance a neat and 
@hain, so that the outfit will be ready to put ou and wear as svon as 


HOW TO CET IT. 


We do not sell this watch without the paper. aad no one can secure one 
these splendid timepieces by itself. 


Wew ill send this watch by mail to any person who wi!) send usa 
CLUB OF ONLY TEN YEARLY SUSSCRI 


to TH® AMERICAN FARMER. 
derstand that you pay nothin; for the watch, bot 

and adresses of subscribers to THe AwERicAN FauMkn with 25 cents | 

each subscriber, who will receive the pa 

send you the above-described watch an 


erefore. 
Indeed, it will not take a day for anyo 


tie little time reqnired to get 
one year to any address for § 


REMEMBER 


with single 
to give the watch free te our friends who will raise = 


DO NOT LOSE TIME, 
dairy cows, and then on top of all put se: atiend to-this matter the very next day after you recelvethis offer. =” 


your skill as a butter and cheese-maker. | THE AMERICAN FABMEBRB, 
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The Conqueror. 
) Isaw an Angel with majestic mien 
’ And radiant brow. and smile divinely sweet; 
> §8trong bumam passions writhed beneath his 
ae f 


eet. , 
There too expired those coward faults which 

















































































































































: sercen 
- Themselves behind Inheritance, and lean 
On dead men for their strength, and think it 


meet. 
i All, all lay prostrate, owning their defeat. 
Then to the spirit with the eyes serene 
~Jeried aloud, in wonder and in awe: 
*Oh, mighty One, who art thou, that thy 
glance 

— Can circumvent heredity, cheat chance, 
S2 And conquer nature? What thine occult law ? 
© Art thou incarnate Force—the Over-soul a 
The Angel answered, “I am Sel-Con‘rol” 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Harper's Weekly. 





Our Baby. 


We have a baby, and he looks like me 
Somebody said so one day; 

But that I have never been able to see, 
Though somebody said so one day. 

His beautiful eyes have the hue of the skies 
And mine of a ship-tossed sea, : 

Neither blue, gray, nor green, just betwixt and 


tween, 
Still our baby looks like me. 


iis bright tresses hold the lustre of gold, 
Somebody said so one day; . 
And miue are as straight as the red man’s of 
old, 
Somebody said so one day; ; 
His mouth’s like a sweet little bursting pink 


rose, 
There’s a dimple in each round knee; 
Ho's as fair as the day, the neighbors all say, 
Still our baby looks like me. : 
—Cy Warman. 


Qo 


ABOUT WOMEN. 








OMEN RIDE THEIR HOBBIES 
the world over. Queen Victoria 
dearly loves a game of whist. Olive 
Schreiner, the writer, uses up all her en- 
thusiasm on a model dairy, and Ellen 
Terry is interested in photography. 


* * 


HE RED RIBBON OF THE 
Legion of Honor of France has been 
for the second time bestowed on a 
woman. Sister Marie Chantal, Superior 
of the Hospice-General, Tours, has been 
so honored for her heroism in caring for 
wounded soldiers on the battlefields and 
for her devotion to the sick soldiers in 
the hospita's. Rosa Bonheur also has 
this decoration. 


18 MRS. WARD, THE ENGLISH 
. novelist—familiar to us all through 
p her books, “ Marcella,” “Robert Els 

7 c ” “David Grieve,” and “Sir 
"im George Tressady”—has a remarkably 
4B quiet, strong face, withal gentle and wo- 
™ manly, if we may believe the photo- 
graphs of her. She is often compared 
to George Eliot, though lovers of Adam 
Bede and Romola will not admit any 
equality. Certainly Mrs. Ward’s writ- 
ings are true to human nature, deep and 
noble in purpose and fine in execution. 
i) The..critics say that one never feels a 
4) warm personal sympathy for Marcella, as 
he always has for Maggie, in “ The Mill 
}on the Floss”; but to many of us Mar- 
cella is very like a big-souled girl of to- 
® day, struggling with life’s perplexities 
4 ana doubts, learning the lessons slowly 
and ,surely, and blessed with an inex- 
hhaustible love for her fellow-beings. 
Perhaps time will not award Mrs. Ward 
so high a place in literature as George 
Eliot’s, but in the first enthusiasm over 
Marcella one is tempted to rank Mrs. 
Ward’s heroine as high as one does 
Gwendolen Harcourt or Dinah or even 
Maggie. 


FADS AND FANCIES. 
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Wide, folded belts of silk, satin or 
Velvet are made for every other frock 
this season. Unfortunately it is not a 
im etyle becoming to the woman of large 
proportions, who will have to content 
herself with the thought that pointed 
Paeques are on their way back “ In.” 


oA ae 
‘Braiding and frogs—in true military 
yle—are to be seen on some of the new 


deg] 


ts, on the few tight-fitting ones. 
ose-fronted coats, with Watteau 
ats or box fronts, are by far in the 
. «* 2 
in exceedingly pretty scarf can be 
-of black flowered chiffon—fichu 
i—with two frills of plain black 
fon all about its edge. 
fon must be used, as it is so soft and 
& a xf must be very fluffy. It should 
about a-yard and a quarter long and 
more than a half yard wide (with- 
‘the ruffles) in the center where the 
‘is widert. Such a scarf is pretty 
elderly woman or for a blonde 
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Plenty of 


is fond of wearing black—or it is 
pale colors, for 


tect 
ga 
“tain purpose is to be pretty 
illic this tsgutve ane oman, 


It seems that the Worth establish- 
ment is sending out a few gowns with 
panniered skirts. Now let no deluded 
woman think therefore that she had best 
make up her new frock with panniers— 
fora change. Little panniers, over the 
hips, like those worn by Dresden shep- 
herdesses are most charming, and Worth 
can probably make a pannier “set” 
very prettily—but the average dress- 
maker bungles panniers into hopeless 
fussiness and awkwardness, aud the aver- 
age woman has not the slim-hipped 
figure necessary to wear panniers grace- 
fully. The woman who is wise will let 
|the Dresden shepherdesses and the 
dames who can buy Worth frocks wear 
the panniers while she sticks to the plain 
skirts, 





A WHITE WOOL GOWN. 


* ~ 
Black satin is very stylish for dress- 
trimmings. 

xe 

One woman has a scheme for covering 
the top of her writing-table with a 
square of black velvet. She claims it 
does not show ink, papers cling to it, and 
are not always slipping away, and letters, 
stamps and papers show wel! on it. 
* 


* * 
The new jackets this Fall are all 
loose-fronted. 





THE BOLERO JACKET. 


x ™ 
Red is a favorite Autumn color. A 
russet-brown coat and skirt with a red 
waistcoat makes a charming costume for 
these days of falling leaves and hazy 
skies, 





HERE AND THERE. 





The Americans are always being 
criticised for saying “Popper” and 
“Mommer,” for Papa and Mama. 
“ Popper ” is certainly not pretty, nor is 
“Paw” nor “Pah,” some of the other 
pet forms of the same title. The most 
stylish form of these titles is undoubted- 
ly Pa-pa, or Ma-ma, with the accent on 
the last syllable. Webster accents the 
words either on the first or second sylla- 
ble, so there is really no special reason 
why this form, so beloved by aristocratic 
mothers, should prevail. Some folks 
claim that when the word is pronounced 
with the accent on the last syllable it is 
more musical in sound—which is a mat- 
ter of taste. Most of us like better the 
old familiar way of speaking it, with 
no accent, or but a slight one, on the first 
syllable. The terms Father and Mother 
are dignified, old-fashioned and dear to 
us all, but the little children seem to 
like and need the pet forms—“ Papa” 
and “ Mamma.” 


es 
Clean mutton suet, tried out at home, 
moulded and wrapped in tinfoil, will 
keep a long time and is most desirable 
for the home medicine chest. It will 
help to heal burns, scratches and bruises, 
and is excellent for chapped hands and 
lips. Camphor ice can be made by 
putting a piece of camphor gum the 
size of a walnut into a half cup of 
melted mutton tallow and heating them 
until the camphor is entirely melted. 
While this is hot it can be poured into 
any tiny jar, salve box, or wide-mouthed 
bottle, and when it is cool will be ready 
for the toilet table. 
ye 
A great many women believe that the 
——? to clean oilcloth with is skim 





A stubborn glass stopper can usually 
be moved with the aid of heat. Light 
a match and hold the flame against the 
neck of the bottle, or let hot water run on 
it, not boiling water, that will break the 
glass, but generously hot water. The 
idea is that the heat expands the neck 
of the bottle and allows the cork to come 
out quite easily. 

* * x 
Small-patterned wall-papers and car- 
pets help to tastefully furnish small or 
medium-sized rooms. Large patterns 
for the floor or wall covering of a small 
room are highly uncomfortable. 

ie 
The dining-room should be aired for 
five or 10 minutes after each and every 
meal. 

x * 
Try boiling potatoes in their jackets 
and then put them in the oven fora 
moment or two to dry before serving. 

x * x 
Hot milk is twice as good as cold 
milk for serving with the breakfast 
coffee, and there are people who like the 
hot milk more than they do cream. 


HOME TABLE. 





TOAST. 
Toast, we need not say, should be thin, 
crisp, waterlike, as well as embrowned, 
fresh, and hot. Thick toast, with solid, 
fleshy bread between the embrowned 
surfaces, is a gross and plebeian sol- 
ecism ; for the true intention of toast, 
its meaning, or raison d’etre, is to extin- 
guish the foody, solid taste which be- 
longs to bread, and to supply in its place 
crisp, light, fragrant, evanescent, spirit- 
ualized chips of fare, the mere scent and 
sound of which suggest the crisp, pleas- 
ant, light chat of easy morning or even- 
ing conversation.— The Spectator. 
POTATOES. 

It was three centuries ago that. Sir 
Walter Raleigh took the first potato into 
Ireland. Erin’s sons and daughters will 
celebrate the anniversary of that im- 
portant date in November. 


VEAL PATTIES. 


Two cups chopped veal, one cup 
mashed potatoes, two eggs, one table- 
spoonful butter, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Mix well together and make into 
flat cakes. Fry quickly in well-larded 
skillet. 
* *K 

Beef marrow well cooked in the bone, 
then taken out, seasoned with salt and 
lightly with pepper and spread on toast 
is recommended by physicians as being 
particularly strengthening. 

Green tomatoes sliced and fried are 
much liked by some good folks. 


* 


* 7 
A careful housewife can keep garnish- 
ings and seasonings always at hand, by 
having a little window garden in her 
kitchen, and she needs nothing more 
elaborate than old cans and boxes to 
hold her plants, providing she puts a 
geod deep layer of pebbles in the 
bottom to provide some sort of drainage. 
Here she can grow parsley; chives— 
which are finer in flavor than onions; 
tarragon—which is a delicious flavoring 
for vinegar for salads, thyme, sorrel, 
mint and whatever fine herbs find most 

favor in her household. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS, 





Concerning the Tiniest of the Small 
Mites of Humanity. 


We are overwhelmed with advice concern- 
ing the management of older children, but 
what about the tiny infants—the helpless little 
mites who demand even more thoughtful 
care? “The baby is so dreadfully cross !’’ 
is the complaint of the average young mother 
of slight experience. ‘‘Ill be so glad when 
it reaches the age of three months, for nurse 
says there will be achange for the better by 
that time.”’ 

But it’s cruel to let that little suffering bit 
of humanity worry out its first three months 
of existence in ‘“‘ crossness,’’ when half the 
time it isn’t cross at all, but really in distress 
because of some neglect in regard to its food 
or clothing. 

If it is a bottle-fed baby perhaps its distress 
is on account of stomach-ache. because of 
carelessness in cleaning the bottle. This is 
too often trusted to an inexperienced nurse, 
when the mother should give it her special 
supervision. The care of the nursing-bottle 
is always imperative,in Winter as well as 
during the trying Summer weather. They 
must not be neglected after a single using. 
It is best for the mother to provide herself 
with at least two bottles, so that one can be 
undergoing the cleaning process while the 
other is in use. To make them perfectly 
sweet, fill with lime water, or water in which 
a little soda has been dissolved: Also put 
the glass tube, cork and nipple in water thus 
prepared. Besides the brushes accompany- 
ing the bottle, a good stiff tooth brush should 
be kept for cleansing the cork. Another 
thing of great importance is the time of 
nursing. Do not as a rule feed the baby un- 
der three months of age oftener than every 
two hours; gradually lengthening the inter- 
val to three hours, between each feeding. If 
the child cries, try to soothe it in some other 
way; you will doubtless only aggravate the 
trouble by feeding it ‘‘ between meals.’’ For 
it is an acknowledged fact that more babies 
cry from the pains of an overtaxed stomach 
than from the pangs of hunger. 

How about the clothing “‘comforts’’? Is 
the baby’s band soft and loose and comfort- 
able, or has it been allowed to become a tight, 
rough, stringy affair that is enough to irritate 
the best-natured baby living? These bands 
should be made of soft white flannel, measur- 
ing four fingers in length and one and one- 
half in width. In the lower edge take two 
small darts, making it easier to keep the 
band in place; turn over a narrow edge all 
around the band, and “ catstitch’’ it down. 
This will make a soft, flat band, and one that 
will not be continually in a string unless 
pinned so firmly that the poor baby can 
scarcely breathe. From two to three weeks 
is usually sufficiently long for the baby to 
wear this, though in some cases it is desirable 
to keep it on longer. 

The little shirts should receive the next 
consideration in looking out for the baby’s 
comfort. Do not use the pretty little affairs 
made of knitted or crocheted saxony. They 
are comfortable and convenient enough for 
an older child, but quite unsuited to the 
tender skin of thebaby. Make the firstshirts 
high-necked and long-sleeved, and not too 
long in the body. Use ont ve ot 
white flannel for them for Winter use, and 
for Summer use the silk woven ones are 


a a bat they are more expensive. 
owever, one can manage very well with but 











| three, for they are tiny and very little trouble 


to wash. When washing®them do not put 
soap directly on them, by put them through 
two waters in which soap has been dissolved. 
After the shirts come the waists, and for 
comfort these should be fastened in the front 
with small flat buttonK’{They should be 
made of domestic cr emmbric, with a deep 
hem across the bottom,pygving two rows of 
buttons, also flat, but somewhat larger than 
those on the front. se waists will not 
require trimming, but‘should be finished 
with a narrow hem aroumé the neck and arm- 
holes. sais 

For foot blankets, and these are very nec- 
essary for the small 's comfort, especi- 
ally during the Wintér’ thonths, although 
they are often overlooked in preparing the 
wardrobe, take four widths of ordinary white 
flannel. This will make three, cutting them 
three-fourths of a yard long. These, as well 
as the skirts that are to be buttoned on the 
small waists, for convenient changing with- 
out undressing the baby, should be put upon 
bands an inch deep, and in these bands five 
buttonholes should be worked, to correspond 
with the buttons on the waist. 

Some young mother may say: ‘‘Oh, so 
many buttonholes! They will take so much 
time, and I dislike to make them, any way.”’ 
Yes, they take time, but they will pay, for 
we are taking into consideration the comfort 
of the baby, and it certainly will be any- 
thing but comfortable to take off the dress 
every time it is necessary to remove a damp 
skirt simply because it is easier to have the 
skirts sewed to the waist instead of fastened 
with buttons. 

Make fewer garments if necessary, or, bet- 
ter still, put in a few less tucks than you 
intended, and look after the comfort of the 
clothing before considering the beautifying 
of the small garments. About those button- 
holes—it is a good plan to tear off, fold and 
baste a number of bands, three or four at a 
time, and have them to work on at odd mo- 
ments. Have them for “ pick-up’? work 
when calling, or chatting with a neighbor, 
and before you realize it, the dreaded task 
will be finished, and when the garments are 
ready for the bands very few minutes will 
suffice to finish them. 

For comfortable dressing, button the flannel 

skirts on the lower row of buttons, and the 
white skirt on the upper row. Until it has 
been tested you will have no idea how conven- 
ient this arrangement is when baby is fussy, 
and it is necessary to replace a soiled garment 
with a clean one; for the dress and trouble- 
some sleeves need not be disturbed. 
For night wear three good-sized gowns of 
cotton flannel will be desirable and the night 
skirts should be made gored and without 
sleeves (waist and skirt in one piece). If 
these skirts are made of “shaker flannel ”’ 
they will not thicken up as all-wool would, 
and they should be long enough to pin up in- 
stead of using foot blankets at night, while 
baby is small. 

For petticoats, slips and gowns, preference 
is given to cambric; but exceedingly fine 
gowns are made of mull. The gorgeous robe 
that is worn when his Majesty assumes a 
name and first denounces cold water, is of 
mull, and may be trit ued as much or as 
little as desired. —s 

For cool-day comfort, ‘goft cashmere in 
cream, pearl-gray or some other pale shade, 
is usually chosen for wrappers, and they are 
much more appropriate than cambric for 
every-day wear. esti 

Needlework done in silk dr linen floss may 
be lavished upon the flannel skirts, though 
the little mother will be wise if she have two 
or three made very simply. Tucks and 
ruffles of fine Hambur¢ éhbroidery and dain- 
ty laces are allowed on skirts but the finest 
layettes now show all garments made with a 
plainness that is only. religved by fine hand 
sewing. Do not maké the, skirts too long; 
from three-quarters to/one'yard in length is 
ample, and in choosingthe flannel, medium 
weight is most desirable; for comfort, as it 
— not drag the little-fagym.— Philadelphia 

mes. € 
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A Giant Rose Tree. 

A remarkable rose tree grows in the 
gardens of Chateau Eleonore, at Cannes, 
France. It is a specimen of the well-known 
tea-rose, Marie Van Houthe. This plant, 
which is only six years old, already measures 
67 feet in circumference, and will, if per- 
mitted, grow very much larger. This re- 
markable rosebush is on property owned by 
Lord Brougham, who attributes its extra- 
ordinary dimensions principally to the soil, 
which consists of rich loam of great depth. 
This tree is planted on the slope which de- 
scends from the chateau to the main road. 

The gardens are very beautiful and are 
noted especially for their tea-reses, of which 
150 varieties are grown—unquestionably the 
finest collection in Europe. 





More diseases are produced by using brown 
and perfumed soaps than by any thing else. 
Why run such terrible risks when you know 
Dobbins’ Electric > is pure and perfect. 
Dobbins’ prevents hands from chapping. 





Wood and Moisture. 

Microscopical investigation is said to 
prove that the pores of wood invite the 
passage of moisture in the direction of 
the timber’s growth, but repel it in the 
opposite direction, and this is supposed 
to account for the phenomenon which 
has been so often noticed and which is 
so commonly a mystery, namely, the 
fact of two pieces of timber sawn from 
the same section of a tree, sometimes ap- 
pearing to possess very variable degrees 
of durability. It is found that if the 
wood, say, of a gate post, is placed 
right end up the moisture in the soil will 
affect it, but the rain falling on the top 
will do little harm; if on the other 
hand, the butt end of a tree is placed 
uppermost, the top of the post will decay, 
because the moisture of the atmosphere 
will penetrate the pores of the wood 
more rapidly in such a position. The 
fact, so familiar, that the staves of a 
wooden tub appear to absorb moisture 
irregularly—some getting quite sodden 
while others are comparatively dry and 
seemingly almost impervious to moisture 
—is because the dry. staves are in posi- 
tion as the tree grew, but the saturated 


ones are reversed. 
i. 


STRAWS: 








Six-legged black beetles, a new pest 
in that locality, havé' d6ne much dam- 
age to the watermeloucrop in Sacra- 
mento County, Cal, 3)! 


An error of a thousandth part of a 
second in an astronomital calculation 
would mean a difference of 200,000,000,- 
000 miles in the distance. of a star. 


The Egyptian cotter crop promises 
to be the largest ever known. It is es- 
timated that it will amount to 6,000,- 
000 cantars, or 570,000,000 pounds, 


In the Portsmouth (O.) jail are a 
father charged with stealing a hive of 
bees, and two of his sons, one accused of 
having stolen timber, and the other of 
stealing a load of wheat. 





Do not forget THE AMERICAN 
FARMER when providing for your 
Winter reading. Nowhere else can you 
get so much good reading matter for so 





PRATCIGAL EDUCATION. 


Teach Agriculture in the Public 
Schools. 


BY J. H. PEACHY, BELLEVILLE, PA. 





{Read at Farmers’ Institute, Lewistown, Pa.] 


In this age of advanced thought the 
people in general appreciate the value 
of education. Their judgment is in- 
fluenced by their enviroments. Their 
estimation of the real value of education 
is proportionate to their knowledge. 
Viewed from different standpoints other 
conclusions are formed. Herein arise 
the diversity of opinion as to wiat 
should constitute a course of study for 
the common schools. 

Old theories are not easily set aside. 
The custom and opinion of older people 
are, asa rule, changed with great dif- 
ficulty. Progress along the various lines 
seem slow, until the people are taught 
to appreciate the value of the change. 
Agitation, antagonism, deliberation and 
honest inquiry are among the mighty 
forces that move the world of thought. 

Along this line the agricultural press, 
freighted with the living thoughts of 
eminent thinkers, is working a change 
in the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. Farmers’ Institutes are doing a 
noble work in disseminating knowledge 
pertaining to agriculture. Experiment 
Stations are supplanting the rule of 
guess by actual tests. Agricultural 
Colleges conducted by efficient educators 
are training young men in a _business- 
like manner for the most useful of all 
occupations. These are the important 
factors in the solution of the great prob- 
lem of Agriculture. Farmers are 
reading more than formerly, consequent- 
ly thinking more also. This, in part, is 
caused by the depressed condition of 
their business. They realize the grow- 
ing importance of a more thorough 
understanding of the real issues that 
affect their true interests) Along the 
whole line of agricultural pursuit, there is 
a general awakening. What but educa- 
tion, either in or out of school, has pro- 
duced the change in thought? What 
but education can further advance the 
true interest of the agriculturist? This 
however, is not enough. Farmers’ sons 
and daughters should be taught in school 
that which they will practice in active 
life. Instruct them in the branches 
that pertain to their prospective business. 
It is not possible for all of them to at- 
tend agricultural colleges, hence the 
public schools—the university of the 
masses—affords the only opportunity. 
Inasmuch as the great majority of farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters never get beyond 
the public schools, they should be 
adapted to their wants; otherwise their 
business interests must suffer irreparable 
loses for want of proper culture. 

Such is the condition of affairs to-day, 
from the fact that country schools do 
not prepare country children for coun- 
try life. ‘This may seem rather a sweep- 
ing declaration, but true nevertheless. 
Let us inquire whether or not there is 
any truth in the statement. 

Does the average boy on quitting the 
public schools know the forms and 
principles of book-keeping? Can he 
keep farm accounts in a systematic 
manner? Does he know anything con- 
cerning the formation and composition 
of the soil? Has he any knowledge of 
the germination and growth of the seed, 
plant life, plant food, and its sources? 
Does he know the function of the roots 
and leaves of the plant? Can he tell 
why one crop will fertilize the soil, and 
another rob it of its fertility? Does he 
have any idea of the chemical action of 
sun and air upon the soil ? 

But some one says, that is not the pur- 
pose of the free-school system ; that it 
has for its object something higher than 
the dissemination of knowledge pertain- 
ing to agriculture. Would it be a 
greater violation of the free-school sys- 
tem to prepare farmers for their work 
than to prepare teachers? We know 
that it is possible for pupils to pass from 
the country schools to the schoolroom 
asteachers. In the majority of instances, 
this unwarrantable change is detri- 
mental to theschool, as well as a direct in- 
jury to the most noble and most poorly 
paid profession. ’Tis a lamentable fact 
that this rapid transition from pupil to 
teacher is sometimes made under very 
questionable circumstances. When shall 
we learn that the schools were instituted 
for the children, and not for the un- 
qualified teacher? Knowledge, culture, 
character, and preparation for lifes with 
all its grave exactions, means more to the 
welfare of our country than food and 
raiment for the teacher. Would it 
therefore be a greater violation of the 
purpose of our public-school system to 
educate bread producers than to turn 
out bread winners? If the former isa 
violation of principle, the latter is in- 
finitely worse in practice. 

As a means of promoting the farmers’ 
interests, I advocate the teaching of the 
elements of the natural sciences in the 
public schools, more particularly those 
of the country, which are largely at- 
tended by farmers’ sons and daughters. 
In connection with the study of the 
elementary sciences, I recommend book- 
keeping and political economy. True, 
the list is a long one, comprising a num- 
ber of different branches closely related 
to the science of agriculture. It seems 
reasonable that a knowledge of these 
branches is necessary to prepare the 
farmer for his chosen pursuit, because 
the accumulating years have produced 
a wonderful change in his business, 
Every intelligent person admits that 
the modern farmer needs a better under- 
standing of his business to-day than 
formerly. The changed condition nec- 
essarily demands a changein preparation. 
If he asks for bread will you give him 
a stone? If a change in educational 
advantages will better prepare him to 
overcome the difficulties and discour- 
agements that endanger his business pros- 
pects, is it advisable to withhold them? 
Is it not the duty of educators and 





legislators to prepare the way? Let 
‘the agricultural people unite and de- 





mand that their interests receive immedi- 
ate attention. Now is the accepted time. 

The experience of each succeeding 
year teaches us that the need of know- 
ledge is greater. This principle applies 
to every calling known to the human 
family. In its application to the farm- 
er’s business we see that the virgin soil 
has been robbed of its fertility until 
well-nigh unproductive. Insect foes are 
destroying forest, field, orchard, and 
garden; parasites of various kinds 
feeding upon the branches of honest in- 
dustry; foes without and enemies 
within. The world is now the farmer's 
competitor, made so by cheap transpor- 
tation. Glutted markets, low prices, 
financial ruin are the result. 

On the other side, every obstacle has 
been overcome by improved methods. 
Crops have increased, while expenses 
have diminished. Something good has 
been produced that would. sell on the 
market at a profit. It was the result of 
skilled labor on the farm, aceompanied 
by intelligence and business. qualifica- 
tion. It is another illustration of the 
possibilities of the future, displayed by 
the genius of the man who knows. 
Another proof that every man should 
be wise in his own business. 

Being fully convinced that the intro- 
duction of the natural sciences into the 
public schools would inure to the benefit 
of the agriculturist, I sincerely hope 
tnat the subject may receive the atten- 
tion it so justly merits. Just how to in- 
troduce these branches without overload- 
ing the course of instruction seems a 
difficult problem. But difficult as it 
seems, it is not impossible. Physiology 
was introduced as a separate study a few 
years ago. Want of time was the argu- 
ment against it. The same reasons are 
now given in opposition to a more ex- 
tensive course for the common schools. 
Tis the old, old story, told over and 
over again. Does the person with or- 
dinary intelligence believe that time 
has been wasted in pursuit of knowledge 
pertaining to mankind, when that in- 
struction is imparted by a competent 
teacher? If this addition has been 
beneficial, why not continue further 
along the line of improvement? 

Much valuable instruction pertaining 
to agriculture might be given in the 
school-readers of the higher grade. Let 
them contain lessons on natural history, 
botany and meteorology, in place of the 
extremely light matter found on the 
pages of some series of readers. Give 
the pupil the testimony of the rocks; a 
knowledge of created things that lie in 
the path of life, leading him through 
nature up to nature’s God ; supply books 
of information upon these various 
branches for home reading—keeping 
him in touch with that which shall en- 
gage his attention in the battle of life. 
This will broaden the mind, strengthen 
tke imagination, and inculcate a love for 
truth. It will stimulate the power of 
observation, a faculty so sadly neglected 
in the instruction given in the public 
schools. Apparently the observing 
powers of the pupil are almost wholly 
neglected by the exclusion of nature 
studies. Eyes we have and they see 
not the hidden beauties that kind na- 
ture has so lavishly strewn about us for 
our intellectual development. Ears we 
have and they hear not the plaintive 
tones of the , little burden-bearers whose 
tasks are only limited by the demands 
of the inconsiderate teacher, silently but 
painfully copying lessons not adapted to 
their wants, while nature’s limitless text- 
book lies unopened before them. O, 
education, how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! 

In order to introduce elementary 
science, I would omit the less important 
subjects in arithmetic, geography, or 
grammar. I should endeavor to give a 
“balanced ration.” A knowledge of 
the world about him would evidently 
do the pupil more good than so much 
mathematics or geograply. What shall 
it profit a farmer boy to know the exact 
hight of Mt. Everest, and pronounce 
all those heather names that are a 
burden to the adjoining landscape, if he 
cannot tell all about a stock of corn or 
clover? Give the boys and girls more 
botany, natural philosophy, and chem- 
istry, and less arithmetic, geography and 
revolting history of bloody deeds of 
valor. If possible increase the length of 
school term. Purchase the text books 
that are adapted to the school, and do 
not become too deeply interested in the 
welfare of the irrepressible book agent. 

Establish Township high schools, lo- 
cate them centrally, if possible, and not 
in a diminutive city in one extremity of 
the district. Extend the term to nine 
or ten months if advisable. I see no 
good reason for giving the children of 
town and city, one-half more schooling 
than those of the country. Prepare a 
course of instruction as well adapted to 
the needs of the farmer as to the pros- 
pective professional. Bear in mind 
that a course of study for a Township 
high school, either partially or prin- 
cipally supported by farmers, is incom- 
plete without the natural sciences as an 
aid to agriculture. Pay your teachers 
what they are worth as teachers) Do 
not make the schoolhouse a Winter re- 
sort for the unqualified. Build up the 
farmer’s interests by increasing his edu- 
cational advantages upon the principle 
that “ the best is never to good.” Then, 
and not till then, will country schools 
— country children for country 
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Suspended from a gas fixture in a 
Kansas City restaurant is a placard an- 
nouncing that oleomargarine is used 
there. The proprietor put it up to pro- 
tect himself when he was unable to get, 
within the required time, dishes branded 
“oleomargarine,” without which, under 
a State law, no food containing oleomar- 
garine may be served in a public eating- 
house. Instead of driving customers 
away, the sign increased patronage. 


“ Children Teething.” 
Mrs. Winsiow's Soornine Syrup should 
always be used for children hing. It 
soothes the child, omen gone. allays all 
n, cures wind colic, an best remedy 
ier thieveee: Twenty-five cents a bottle, 








RELIABLE PATTERNS, 


Guaranteed to Fit if Proper 
Size is Given, 
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We have made arrangements with 


oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern tac 
in New York, which enables ys te efean 
readers standard and perfect-fitting mata 
“— very latest and newest Sesion,” — 
nese patterns are retailed in stores « 
20 to 40 cents. We have made arrar aa 
whereby we can offer them at the extre ~ 
low price of 10 cents, ee. 


A paper pattern, of any size. of ¢) 
tration may be obtained by send 
name and address, number and si», 
tern desired, together with 10 « 
— to the Pattern De 
o 


1s illus 
% your 
of pat. 
Nts tor each 
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Washington, D. c. 





PLEASE OBSERVE THE FOLLOW. 
ING MEASUREMENTS. 


For Waists: Measure around {u!lest art 
of bust, close under arms, raise <i “tly in 
the back, draw moderately tight. iis 

For Skirts: Measure ‘around the waist, 
over the belt; draw moderately ticht 

Printed directions accompany each patte 
showing how the garment is to be made ™ 

When ordering patterns for children, please 


also state age of child, 





20657-20651—LADIES’ COSTUME: 


Here is a very stylish design for a new 
Fall gown. Dark-blue figured mohair com- 
bined with silk of the same shade were the 


materials used for its development. The mo- 
dish bodice is cut with a full blouse front of 


the silk, oneach side of which are displayed 
stylish jacket fronts of the cloth adorned 
with large revers faced with silk. The back 
iscut in one piece with the slight fullness 
confined by gathers at the waist lines. The 
crush collar and narrow belt are of velvet. 


The handsome skirt is made with nine 
gores and has its four back gores gathered, 
Canvas cloth, covert, broadcloth, serge, chev- 
iot, taffeta or gros-grain silks or almost any 
fashionable material can be used for this 
costume. 


20657.—_LADIES’ BASQUE WAIST 


(with Jacket Front and Two-piece Sleeves,) 
requires for medium size 4} yards material 
22 inches wide, 2} yards 36 inches wide or 
24 yards 48 inches wide. Lining required 
14 yards. Gimp represented 3 yards; ribbon 
34 yards. Cut in 5 sizes—32, 34, 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 


20651.—LADIES’ NINE-GORED SKIRT 


(having its four back gores gafliered,) re- 
quires for medium size 7} yards material 22 
inches wide, 5} yards 36 inches wide or 4 
yards 48 inches wide. Lining required, 7 
yards. Length of skirt in front, 4) inches; 


width around bottom 5 yards. Cut in 6 sizes 
22, 24, 26, 28 30, and 32 inches waist measure, 
Price 10 cents. 
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20661.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 


This little dress is made of dark-green and- 
white figured novelty goods. The jattern is 
cut with a full blouse front which “ bags 
slightly in the manner so becoming to chil- 
dren. The back, where the costume closes, 
is gathered. 

The handsome one-piece sleeves are finished 
by pointed cuffs of velvet to correspond with 
the jaunty pointed trimmings placed over’ ach 
shoulder. Astock collar, fastening under 
smart bow in the back, finishes the neck A 


fitted lining is required for the bodice. The 


straight skirt displays the proper amenn' of 
fullness and is plainly finished by adecp ne 
Serge, cheviot, canvas, mohair, cha!i'e, ‘4 
feta, foulard, gros-grain silk, etc., are “pp 
priate for this model. 
20661.—GIRLS’ DRESS 
(with Blouse Front, One-Piece Leg-o'-Matton 
Sleeves and Fall Straight Skirt, ) requires °° 
medium size 4} yards material %+ | . 
wide, 3} yards 36 inches wide or © vards 
inches wide. Lining required 1} yards; a 
ard; buttons 30 ut i 

Bison 89, 10, 11 and Price 10 


5 sizes, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. 
cents. 


HORRD'S DAIRYMAN 


THE “AMERICAN FARMER 
FOR ONE YEAR FOR $I. 








Two Great Papers for the Price 
of One. - 

One of the very best dairy pape™ in es 
world is Hoard’s Dairyman, —— - > 
0 SCOLS1Ms 


midst of the great dairy regions a 
Illinois and Iowa. No practical dairyns 
can afford to be without it, for — —_ 
filled with ideas and information of the 
est value to him. ; 

The regular price of the paper 1 wey = 
but we will send it and THE AME 
Farmer for one year for $1. — 

AN FARMER, 

Wan. a Washiugton, D, G 
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eqASTE TO THE WEDDING,” 
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BY GERTRUDE KINGSTO™ 
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« E)frida, my dear, there is no mine- 
You have made a mistake 
gomew lier and somehow. But where 
god how? Ah! that’s the question.” 
fe os Miss Chester to herself, as she 
- at her dressing-table with folded 
gms avi contemplated her own image 
in the ylass—a lovely reflection, with 
hich oven her eritieal gaze could find no 
i, “ix seasons of overcrowded ball- 
ws and late hours had not destroyed 
mn peachable peachiness of her 
» could she find the smallest 
cowsfoot round her eyes, examine 
ie would, She pulled a stray 
her fingers and thoughtfully 
’ It was still silky and 
m, and flew back to its place on be- 
cleansed, like a golden feather. 
txult did not lie with her looks. 
, then, be a question of policy. 
en so many of her girl friends 
iring those past seasons; plain 
| girls, museular girls, skinny 
sirls, short girls, they had all 
usbands independently of their 
arp arance—indeed, the ugliest had in- 
carried off the best prizes, 
| been first bridesmaid to them 
it is in the unwritten code of 
etiquette to provide your smart 
nan With a handsome best girl; 
who had assisted in tying the 
knot so often had never, before Dolly 
Everdon’s offer, received any invitation 
to asist at a wedding otherwise than in 
the capacity of bridesmaid. 
Maria Lady Chester, her aunt, had 
t to dinner to-night, and Elfrida 
is left alone at home. Womanlike, 
she shuddered at the social formality of 
wner alone in the mahogany dining- 
iuder the searching eye of the 
family butler, and took refuge in that 
feminine mystery of “ high tea,” brought 
up on a tray to her bedroom by the 
housemaid. Theremnants of the meal 
stood on a small table by the fireside. 
Now, Elfrida had a healthy appetite, 
hut tea must exert a less cheering in- 
fluence than the poet whould have us 
believe, for she fell involuntarily into a 
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melancholy mental review of the past | 
gix seasons, that nothing but a reassur- 
wy glance at her mirror could dispel. 





“ELFRIDA, MY DEAR, YOU HAVE MADE A 
MISTAKE,”’ 


She had come out in town under the 
best auspices. ‘True, her parents elected 
to remain all the year round in the | 
country, but they had farmed her out | 





with her two aunts, between whom she | 
spent her seasons, and they were both 
scial powers in their way. She did not | 
know why, nor did any one else, for the | 
matter of that, for they were both dow- | 
agers with paltry jointures and small | 
town dower-houses, but still they had — 
social genius and used -it- to advantage. | 


No one could see better people or go to | 
better houses than her aunt Maria—- 
Lady Chester. Nor could any one give 
her better and more temperate worldly 
ulvice, or collect more eligible young 
nen round her tea-table. 

Iifrida was too wise a girl to under- 
rate the advantages of such a chaper- | 
onage. She took the whole blame of | 
failure to herself. “I think,” she said 
at last, with a sigh, after mature con- 
templation of her charms, “I think I 
an too well dressed! I fancy men like 
the modest violet best, because they 
lancy they will have to pay too much 
for Paris frocks for the full-blown rose. 
Iimay have a way of putting on my 
clothes as though they came from 
Doucet’s, although Heaven and Lizzie 
alone know that they are manufactured 
at home by the sweat of her brow. “I 
thall sin no more,” she continued to 
herself, and rose to ring for her maid. 

\Vhen the maid entered, she pointed 
to the gown that lay ready for her on 
the bed. “ Lizzie, put that shot silk 
: ck away and get me something 

ow > ote 

Lizzie looked puzzled. 

“ You have nothing dowdy, miss.” 

_ “Then get me out something old,” re- 
Joued her mistress, frowning. 

_In a few moments her maid returned 
With a draggled arrangement of pale- 
blue silk and nun’s veiling, that had 
done duty at many acrush during many 
& season, and asked, with disdain : 

“ Is this old enough, miss?” 

Miss Chester picked at it with thumb 
aud foretinger, and a slight contraction 
of her delicate nose. Tben she answered, 
heroically: “It wants a fresh balayeuse 
luside, which you. will have plenty of 
Une to put in, as her ladyship will not 
Cai for me before’11:15.” 

“ Very well, miss,” replied the maid, 
and retired, 

Miss Chester looked at the clock on 
the mantelshelf and saw it wanted 25 
minutes to nine. Hurriedly she flung a 
dark fur cloak round her and slipped 
Cownstair, pinning on her hat as she 

ent. 

In the hall she met the butler. 

“IT am going across to Lady Ferveyed 


self by the fire, 


' go out without me! I’m going to stop 
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Once out of doors she jumped into a 
hansom cab, calling the or to the 
driver. 

A few minutes later she knocked at 
the door of a house in Victoria Square, 
and was instantly admitted. She walked 
straight through the small hall into a 
room on the left, followed by the man 
who had opened the door to her. Here 


she disappeared, wrapt in his embrace. 
After returning his kisses with some de- 
gree of warmth, she disengaged herself 
gently and said, “ Well! ” 

“Take off your cloak and w 
Elfie.” 


arm your- 


Vif Mm ! 
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““AFTER THE FASHION OF THREE YEARS 
AGo.”’ 


“No, dear, I can’t stay. Aunt Maria 
will be in any minute, and may miss me. 
Tell me your arrangements quickly, and 
let me go.” 

“ Well, I’ve got the license, and I’ve 
settled with the parson. The brougham | 
is going to pick you up at the Eaton | 
Square corner of Clieveden Place, so 
you won’t have five minutes to walk, 
and you will find me on your way oppo- 
site the Duke of York’s School in King’s 
Road, Chelsea.” 

“Have you anyone to be our wit- 
nesses?” 

“Oh, yes; the parson seemed quite 
accustomed to this sort of business, and 
said he would provide them—pew-opener 
and the sexton, I presume.” 

“ And then?” 

“ And then you’ll have a little lunch- 
eon with me, and we'll go off by train 
to the Hotel at Sandgate for a few days. 
Won’t it be lovely ?” 

“ Are you going to the Willshires to- 
night, Dolly?” 

“No, darling; are you?” 

“ Aunt wants me to,” replied the girl, 
looking into the fire. 

“] wouldn’t, if I were you, just the | 








day before we’re going to get married, | 
at home quietly and think things over, | 
and try and make virtuous resolutions | 
for the future,” said the soldier, re- | 
flectively. | 

“ Perhaps I can get out of going, too,” | 
answered Elfrida, in a constrained tone 
of voice. Somehow, before the simplic- | 
ity of this man’s affection, she felt as if | 
she were in church, and Elfrida never | 
felt at home with religion. 

He put his arm round her and pressed | 
her to him, whispering: “I shall pray | 
to God to help me be a good husband | 
to you.” 

After a pause, Miss Chester rose. “I | 
must go now, or aunt will be in before 
me.” 

“T’'ll ring for Speede to get a cab.” 

She stopped him as he put his hand 
on the bell. “I don’t want him to see 
me here.” 

“ Why not, Elfie?—there’s no harm. 
We’re yoing to be married to-morrow.” 

“ All the more reason,” she rejoined, 
taking up a photograph to avoid meet- 
ing the frank eyes seeking hers. Dolly, 
sentimental, almost made her uncomfort- 
able. 

“ As you will, sweetheart,” he said, 
putting his hat on his head. “I'll 
walk round to Victoria, and put you 
into one myself. It is dark, and no one 


will see us.” 


Back again alone in her room, Elfrida 
Chester shuddered. She remembered 
that she had promised to get secretly 
married the following day, and what 
had seemed to her romantic, enthralling, 
absorbing since many days, now ap- 
peared a mad and unintelligible freak 
when looming elose upon her. Why 
had she consented? Because the fascina- 
tion of knowing that a man was ready 
to sacrifice prospects and property for 
love of her was as bread and water to 
this starved girlish heart that had never 
been loved before. 

Or, if she had been loved, no man 
had had the enthusiasm to give up the 

d things of this world to possess her 
as his wife. For Elfrida had no money, 
and perhaps even less beart, albeit her 
passionately erotic nature stood her in 
lieu of one. 

When Dolly Everdon pressed his lips 
to hers she had been ready to go to the 
other end of the world with him. She 
had consented to leave her aunt’s home 
the following day to get married by 
special license at some suburban church, 
to risk the unforgivingness of parents 
and guardians, all for the curiosity of 
learning the mystery into which so 
many of her girl friends, younger than 
herself, had already been initiated. And 
now, here, left alone in her own room, 
she was considering the advisability of 
suiting her appearance to popular taste 
with the unspoken desire of attracting 
other men. 

Deep down in her soul, unconfessed, 
unrecognized, sprang the “ hope eternal ” 


in the eleventh hour from the final step 
which should make her wife to a penni- 
less huzzar, yet with it all she experi- 
enced a sense of burning shame in the 
eyes of the world she loved that she, = 
much-photographed, much-beparagraph- 
ed Elfrida, Shonld have remained single 
until the age of 25. Morbidly she felt 
it aslur on her character. By 11:15, 
when Aunt Maria’s footman told her 
that the carriage was at the door, 
L:Mrida stood before her pier-glass in her 


|by £ s. d, 


| could improvise no words of comfort. 


that something unforeseen might help her | 


into it her lips broadened into a smile. 
After the fashion of three years ago, the 
sleeves were small and tight, and drag- 
ged themselves perforce off a satiny but 
girlish white shoulder. The little gath- 
ered bodice, for which she had grown a 
trifle too stout, revealed, in an uncon- 
scious way, a little more than that 
modestly-cut garment had intended; 
and the skirt, unlike the present fashion 
of falling in wide, bell-shape folds, 
clung lovingly to a small thigh that 
followed the line to the knee, and 
tapered downwards to a narrow blue 
foot. 

The girls at the ball would stare 
aghast at her new whim of “dowdi- 
ness.” As for the men, she would see 
for herself whether her reasoning of six 
seasons had any truth in it, and whether 
they were so easily gulled if once un- 
derstood. Fortunately, as she fetched 
Aunt Maria from the house where she 
had been dining, the latter saw nothing 
but hew niece’s outline in the darkness 
of the brougham, and it was not before | 
she was well launched in the ball-room 
that the Dowager observed her toilette. 
A cry of anger escaped Lady Chester 
when her eyes fell upon the worn blue 
crepe. She called Elfrida to her side. 
The latter affected not to hear, and 
waltzed persistently with her partner. 

“Shall I call her for you?” asked an 
elderly Field-Marshal of the Dowager 
Marchioness. 

“Who is she dancing with, Sir God- 
frey?” said Lady Chester, for all 
answer. 

“With Robert Best, the brewer, I 
believe,” he replied, with a smile. “I 
will tell her you want her.” 

“No, no, Sir Godfrey,” exclaimed 
Maria Marchioness, with an indulgent 
smile; “ leave her alone if she is amus- 
ing herself. It is not fair to disturb 
young people. They say the brewery is 
to be turned into a company. Have 
you heard so? And the two wandered 
off to the supper-room, gossiping about 
the probable price of the shares. 

Meanwhile Elfrida determined not to 
think of to-morrow, but to amuse her- 
self to-day. She danced incessantly, 
furiously, with the hope of out-dancing 
her own thoughts. How many of us 
know that effort with the fear of a fatal 
step to be taken, keeping time to our 
feet in the dance! 

Seated in the conservatory side by 
side with Mr. Best, the brewer, she | 
realized suddenly that these were her | 
last hours of freedom, 





and burst into | 
tears. | 

Mr. Best did not know how to deal | 
with tears that could not be wiped away | 
He had been through 50 | 
many of these scenes, eventually set | 
right by a cheque from him. This | 
plainly, almost shabbily dressed yet 
beautiful girl he instinctively recognized 
was not of those who could be paid for. 
He found himself pitying her, and, not 
knowing the reason of her tears, 


He was at last betrayed into speaking 
love. She listened, dried her eyes, said 
neither “ Yes” nor “ No,” but answered 
that she was tired, and would ask Aunt 
Maria to take her home. Pressed for a 
reply, she told the brewer he would 
think differently to-morrow of his 
question to her. Miss Chester was, of 
course, thinking of her own situation 
and the news of her approaching mar- 
riage not 12 hours later. Mr. Best, on 
his side, interpreted her words to meet 
his case, and was delighted to find a 
disinterested girl who, far from clutch- 
ing at his thousands, left him time for | 
maturer reflection. And he fell madly 
in love. 

After a restless night. of indecision, 
Elfrida rang for her maid, and ascer- 
tained that her ladyship was not to be 
called until 11 o’clock. She must act 
now or never. Crossing to her desk, 
she reflected that a letter and messenger 
until one could be found would cause 
too much delay. <A telegram, then. 
Yet how to word it? “I do not want 
to get married,” the gist of it, wasa 
cruel thing to wire to a man whose only 
fault was his love for her. 

Finally she decided to dress and go 
herself to explain in person, She 
slipped out unperceived, found the 
brougham at the place indicated, and en- 


tered it. A few steps farther, Dolly 
waved to her from the door of a 
jeweler’s shop. The coachman drew 


up and her lover joined her. As they 
drove off he threw his arms around her, 
saying: 

“ By George, Elfie, I had forgotten 
the ring! I only thought of it just now, 
when I was waiting for you. I looked 
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| able to decide for hérself. 


pocket, she made another effort. Clearly 
she must speak ;mow or else hold her 
tongue for ever i“I was awake all 
night, Dolly.” 

“What kept you awake? The idea 
of me for a husband, Elfie? Well, it’s 
too late now,” said Dolly, with a loud 
laugh and a kiss, * 

It had failed , this time, and she had 
not the heart, or’ was too weak of heart, 
to stop his laughing. 

“To what chur¢h are we going, 
Dolly?” she asked, again mentally 
reckoning how long a drive it would be, 
and how many minutes were left her to 
strike the blow for freedom. 

He answered, still laughing: “To a 
nice little parish church over Hammer- 
smith way. I have lived there nomi- 
nally and legally speaking since three 
weeks—that is, I have a room in the 
parish, where I keep a portmanteau. 
The portmanteau contains an old uni- 
form!” His hand sought hers. “ Your 
fingers are frozen, Elfie. I believe you 
had no breakfast. Let me stop at a 
wine merchant’s in the road and get you 
a glass of port wine?” 

“ No, thanks, I won’t have anything. 
No, I couldn’t take breakfast. I was 
too excited.” 

“ My darling,” exclaimed the soldier, 
leaning forward and looking into her 
face, “ you're not well; was that it?” 

“ Well, dear, you know I don’t get 
married every day. Only once in a 
lifetime, I fancy.” 

“Only once! I hope so devoutly, for 
my sake, Elfie,” he rejoined. 

She attempted a feeble laugh. If re- 
lief was to come it must come from her- 
self, and she was waxing weak under 
Dolly’s enthusiasm. Besides, time was 
being lost. “It might be once too 
often,” murmured the exasperated bride- 
elect. 

The color faded from Dolly Ever- 
don’s face as he turned to contemplate 
the woman by his side. She looked 
away, ashamed. 

“Are you serious? Then say so at 
once. If you do not think you love me 
enough, there ig still time,” he said, 
sternly, as he laid his hand on the check- 
string. 

“Don’t, Dolly; the clegyman is wait- 
ing and the witnesses, and there’s the 
license, and the ring,” implored Elfrida, 
hating herself for her indecision, yet un- 


“Ts that all that. keeps you to your 
word—the trifling expense I have in- 
curred? In a ‘few minutes all the 
money in the world can’t undo it.” 

“T know, I know,” moaned Elfie, 
wringing her hands.‘ “ What frightens 
me is the expensé afterwards—of living 
altogether—I have only £100 a year, 
and you have but £250 that your father 
allows you, besides your pay ” 

“You knew dll this before!” inter- 
rupted Dolly, sullenly. 

“So I did, but. you never allowed me 
to discuss it seriously before. You put 
me off with a kiss” 

“So I will now,” cried the soldier, 
suiting the action to the word. 

She disengaged herself from his em- 
brace. 

“No, Dolly, let me speak. Last 
night it occurred to me, what should we 
do if your father stopped your allow- 
ance?” 

“Oh, he’s not such a sneak; besides, 
as long as we love each other, it will all 
come right.” 

“ But supposing he did! 
it all out last evening ”—— 

“I thought you told me you were 
going to a ball, Elfie?” 

“So I was—at the Willshires.” 

“Tt must bave been dull, to give you 
time for domestic economy.” 

“J thought of all this, Dolly, when I 
came home this morning.” Mr. Ever- 
don looked at her curiously. 

“Don’t you think, little woman, in 
view of the step you were contemplat- 
ing to-day, it would have been wiser to 
have stayed at home and thought it over 
quietly yesterday?” 

Her lover’s tone had an irritating 
effect on Elfrida, and as a result of this 
she was regaining possession of herself. 
She answered, angrily: 

“You know very well I had to go. 
Aunt Maria expected me to, and I 
couldn’t tell her by way of an excuse 
that I was going to be married to-day, 
when she is the one person who is not to 
know.” 

He perceived the change of manner, 
and looked out of the window at the 
shops they were flying past. He had a 
faint notion they were now in the neigh- 
borhood of Walham Green. 

“Was there anyone nice at the 
ball?” he asked, still contemplating 








I thought 


the passers-by. 

“Oh, yes, nice enough; but I missed 
you.” 
" «Darling! Who did you flirt with 


instead of me?” i719 | 
“Flirt!” echeed Elfrida, now seri- 
ously angry with) her lover because she 
had not used the loophole he had 
generously offered her. “ Flirt!” 
There was some, suspicion in the 
lance he threw over her. 
“ Well, then, who did you speak to? 
— if you like that better.” 
“Don’t be disagreeable, Dolly. I 
am not your wife yet.” 
Dolly’s voice rose as he exclaimed: 
“ Don’t beg the qiiéstion. Who did you 
spend your evenihg with?” 
« | danced with a great many people,” 
replied the girl, silklly, with the secret 





“COULD IMPROVISE NO WORDS OF °OM- 
FORT.”’ 


in the jeweler’s window to pass the time 
and saw some wedding-rings marked for 
sale. Then I remembered we had not 
got one.” 

« Is it a nice, fashionable, narrow one, 
like Lady Flora’s?” asked Miss 
Chester, absently, wondering how she 
could broach the subject on her mind. 

“No, dear; that had to be made, and 
we wanted this at once.. Let me try it 
on your finger, Elfie, to see if it fits!” 

“Don’t! Don’t! It’s unlucky!” 








for an hour. Tell: Lizzie I shall be back 
dress a little after ten,” 


draggled blue frock, aud as she looked 


cried Elfrida. After a wer during 
which the hussar replaced the ring in his 








hope of egging hit on te some violence 
that might form an exeuse to break 
away from him. Dolly was waxing ex- 
cited. 
“With whom did you dance more 
than with any other?” 
Miss Chester shrugged her shoulders. 
“I can’t remember!” 
“ Answer me. You're lying to me,” 
retorted Everdon, roughly. 
“J should say with Mr. Best as much 
as with any other,” said Elfrida, with 
an assumption of indifference. 
“ Best, the brewer?” 
Elfrida nodded assent. 


the palm of his right hand with the fist 
of the other. “I knew some rich chap 
had been making love to you. You 
never thought of poverty before.” 

“ What nonsense,” whispered Elfrida, 
under her breath, wondering whether 
her release Was near at hand. 

“ But,” continued Dolly, brutally, 
“he only makes love to a girl, does Mr. 
Best—underbred millionaire that he is. 
He’s not a marrying man. He knows 
a trick worth two of that!” 

Her lover’s taunt stung her into ex- 
claiming: “ Not a marrying man, in- 
deed! Well, he asked me to marry 
him, then, last night!” 

There was a silence broken only by 
the roll of wheels over the hard road. 
Everdon felt the beating of his heart 
almost shake his body. His breath 
came in short, quick gasps, as he leant 
over the woman he loved. “ And you? 
What did you say?” he murmured 
hoarsely, watching her intently. 





‘“RuT I DO LOVE you!”? 


Again she shrugged her shoulders, in- 
differently. She was a little frightened 
at the effect of her words, and kept her 
eyes on Dolly’s clenched fist as she re- 
sponded: “I said neither ‘Yes’ nor 
‘ No ? ! ”? 

The man’s eyes rested on her lipsp— 
the lips that had just spoken such words 
of treachery. Staggered, stunned, he 
lifted his hat, and unconsciously wiped 
the beads of cold perspiration that rose 
on his forehead. At that moment they 
were approaching the Metropolitan rail- 
way station. He shook himself as if 
awaking from a nightmare, and his 
words came with effort from a parched 
throat. 

“I am going to put you down here at 
the station. I shall go on by myself to 
tell the parson he won’t be wanted and to 
give the sexton and his wife a tip. The 
poor woman is sure to have got herself 
some new gloves to witness our—your 
marriage.” 

His quiet voice moved Elfrida to tears. 
“You’re not going to give me up, 
Dolly?” she sobbed. 

“You gave me up, Elfie, when you 
said neither ‘ Yes’ nor ‘ No’ to Robert 
Best. Coachman, please pull up at the 
railway station,” he shouted, leaning out 
of the window. 

They drew up by the pavement. 
Miss Chester burst into a fresh paroxysm 
of grief. “ Where am I to go? What 
am I to do?” she wailed. 

“Take a first-class ticket to Sloane 
Square, and get home—you’re just in 
time for luncheon. And if you take 
my advice, before you sit down to a 
meal, you'll wire to Mr. Best, accepting 
his offer, before he repents of it.” 

“T have no money for my ticket,” 
stammered Elfrida between her sobs. 
He threw a shilling into her lap roughly, 
without a word. 

“Oh, Dolly,” burst out Elfrida, 
shocked at the alteration she perceived 
in her lover’s face, “tell me you’re not 
angry with me.” 

“No, I am not angry with you, little 
woman. It’s not your fault, it’s the way 
you've been bred. Good-by, and don’t 
forget my advice to you.” 

“You will come to see me some- 
times?” pleaded Miss Chester, through 
her tears, “for I do love you!” and she 
put up her lips to be kissed. Everdon 
raised his arm with clenched fist. For 
an instant Elfie thought he would strike 
her across the face. Now, her face was | 
her fortune, she knew, and she cowered 
in a corner of the brougham, afraid to 
move. At the sight of her involuntary 
movement he dropped his arm. 

“Get away, for God’s sake, before I 
forget you are a woman and that I loved 
you,” cried the soldier, hoarsely, cover- 
ing his eyes with his hands. 

The woman scrambled out of the 
brougham. At the entrance to the rail- 
way station she turned to look at the 
lover she had just left. She saw only 
the panel of the carriage shining in the 
sun as it disappeared down the road. 

Out of sight, the man who loved her 
rolled on to the cushions, biting them in 
his pain. 

“My God! She’s not worth crying 
for,” he exclaimed in his agony, “ but I 
wanted her, all the same.”—Strand 
Magazine. 
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THE BEST DRIVING LAMP. 


T. B. Terry in Practical Farmer. 


In looking over the P. F. this morning, I 
noticed the ‘*‘ad.’’ of the Dietz driving lamp. 
As we have had one for several years you may 
like to know how we like it. I do not like 
to drive in a very dark night. When I most, 
I want a lamp that will light the road ahead 
of me, so I can see about as well as in the 
daytime. This Dietz lamp is dark in the 
rear, so it does not trouble your eyes, and 
ean be attached to center of dash-board for 
two horses, or on the left side for one horse. 
Then I sit on the left side and drive in the 
blackest night with safety and comfort. 
There is no straining of the eyes. I can see 
teams coming better by sitting on the left 
side, and having lamp on same side. If I 
sit on right side, the shadow cast by horse 
bothers me. In a dark night there is no 
trouble in lighting the whole width of the 
road from fenee to fence, 100 feet or more 
ahead, except in the shadow of horse. This 
testimony is entirely unsolicited. I saw their 
‘*ad.”? in Country Gentleman several years 
ago, and bought a lamp and like it. 


Do not forget THE AMERICAN 
FARMER when providing for your 
Winter reading. Nowhere else can you 
so much good reading matter for so 














| «I knew it!” cried Everdon, hitting 





{For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles andsend solutions to those publi ‘ 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this de ment: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.1 





ENUCLEATIONS NOS. 28 AND 29. 


263—A chapterin life. 265—Asseverate. 
s 266— A 
FED APP 
CORES S NOOK 
CORANTS SHINIER 
FORESTRAT ANIMETTAS 
SERASKIERAT APONRUROSIS 
DENTITION POITRINES 
STREINS KETONES 
SAROS RASES 
TAN sis 
T 8 
267—P-rid-e 270— 
268— 4 269— B 
HAT HOS 
PARRS SENTS 
PARTIES SEACATS 
HARPYBATS HRATHGAMR 
PARRYJURIES BONCURETIBN 
TRIBUTARY STAGEVILS 
SEARATS STATIVE 
STIRS SMILE 
SEY EES 
8 N 
271— °o 273— c 
BUB SON 
CASER SHUNS 
CATTAIL SPONDYL 
BATHORSES SHORTENED 
OUSTOUSKATIA COUNTERDEED 
BEARSKINS UNDERTIDE 
RISKING SYSDIKS 
LEANG LEEDS 
sis DEE 
A D 
272—The Declaration of Independence. 
274—S-cud. 276—Hear; Fear. 
275— D 27 D 
FIB cis 
DEALS MOATS 
BESMOID MERMAID 
FESTOONED CORDONNET 
DIAMONDALIA DIAMONDALIA 
BLOODHEAT STANDUPON 
SINAEAN SINAPIS 
DELAN DELOS 
DIT TIN 
A A 


278—DOnuts, Doughnuts, Food; REmeant, 
Raiment, Clothing; MIduller, Meduila, Pith; 
FAlis. Furlies. A wouder; SOLecar, Soler, A 
garret; LAboard, Larboard, Port; SIdum, 
Sedum, Orpine; DOdoze, Dodoes, Birds extinct. 


279— 262— 


D D 
AIS TIE 
ANAPA TRAPP 
ALAMORT TRIMERA 
ANACONDAS TRITONIUM 
DIAMONDALIA DIAMONDALIA 
SPONDYLUS EPENDYMIS8S 
ARDALES PRIAMUS 
TALUS AULIS 
sis MIS 
A A 
280—S-oft. 


Authors of word-forms: Primose, Rex Ford, 


Rokeby (@). A. Dandy, Guardineer, Rex Ford. 
RKokeby, Rex Ford (3). 
ENIGMANIACS. 


August and September Enigmas were solved 
as follows: 

Complete Lists: G. Race, Alumnus, K, T. 
Did, Guidon. 


Incompletes: Eugene, Gi Gantic, Poly, 
C. Saw, Arty Fishel, Cinders, Lo Yell, 
Joel H. Hint, Remardo, Ben  Trovato, 
Malenco, Lucile, Primrose, Pearlie Glen, 
Serpeggiando, Pearl, Rex Ford, Carl, 
Arcanus, Eloise, Rokeby, Simon Ease, 
Marimanda, Elsie, A. L. Vin, Harry, E. 
Lucy Date, Orlando, A. F. Armer, F. L. 
Smithe, Jo King, T. O’Boggan, Lillian 
Locke, N. E. Moore, Pansy, . Ingleside, 


Frantz, Caro, Swamp Angel, Cecil, Janus, 


A. Dandy, Miss Chief, Olofie Innished, 
Cosette, Rodger, Jo Urnal, A. N. Drew, 
Ellsworth, Jason, Newcomer, 8. A. D., 


Noraf, Sindbad. 


Prize Winners. 
1. K.T. Did; 2. E. Lucy Date; 3. Jason, 
4. Arty Fishel. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 31. 
NO. 293—ANAGRAM. 
Thou art Life’s Masterpiece. 


True friendship, like the chains of mouldy 
Time 

That Damon to the end with Pythias bore, 

Now seems unreal, alegendary lore 

That sweetly sounds in old enchanted rhyme. 

{Through icy zones, through every sunny 
cline 

In marble halls, and through each cottage 
door— : 

O’er land and sea we seek in vain, no more 

To find a Youth, its ideal trait sublime. 


Bold sycophants are striving for the gold 
That unsuspecting men have justly made, 
By using friend, that sesame to the heart, 

To gain the strength which they so firmly 

hold. 
By shore or stream, in town or rural shade, 

Through life they dwell, and play a leading 

part. 
—ZOROASTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NO. 294—SQUARE. 


1. Town of Austria. (Wore.) 2. Town 
of Mexico, in Nicaragua, (Wore.) 3. Town 
of Asiatic Russia, on the Jaxartes. 4. A 
contrivance in some of the earlier steam- 
engines. 5. A civil officer in some Swiss 
cantons. 6. A_ pirate. 7. A close four- 
wheeled carriage. 8. Norwegian astronomer 
and writer; b. 1784. 

—T. HINKER, Bangor, Pa, 
NO. 295—TRANSPOSITION. 
( With apologies to ** Sweet Alice.”’) 
Beside the road, all overgrown, 

With tangled weeds and thorns awry, 
A little mound, obscure and lone, 

Attracts the gaze of passers-by. 

No slab of granite marks the place 

Wherein this man, neglected, lies, 

No one to mourn with saddened face, 

No one to weep with tearful eyes. 


How well can I remember when 

In youthful days fast friends were we, 
How oft we played together then, 

And romped the fields with boyish glee, 
But OnE he took to drink. Ah, friend, 

A sad, sad turn for one so young. 
His ways I tried to make him mend, 

But still to that fiend, drink, he clung. 


When next I saw him years had passed, 

How thin and TWOED he then appeared, 
His life away was ebbing fast, 

And rapidly his end he neared. 

Thus lower and yet lower sank 
This man whom I had tried to save; 
The cup of bitterness he’d drank, 
So died to fill a drunkard’s grave. 
—L. M. N. Terry, Baltimore, Md. 
NO. 296—DIAMOND. 

1. Aletter. 2. Ancient name of the Neva. 
3. Throats. (M. and S.) 4. Hebrew. 5. 
Caputs. (Dungl.) 6. Converted to a noun.* 
7. One of the nine chief works of the Vedas. 
(Brewer’s Historic Notebook.) 8. Retalia- 
tive. 9. A city of Bulgaria, or the Danube. 
10. One of the Ostoidea. 11. Province of 
BraziL 12. Dull. 13. A letter. 

—PAatuas, Pawtucket, R. I. 


NO. 297—CHARADE. 
When my garden was in bloom 
Siotens fair, 
With a rich and rare perfume 
Last the air; 
Roses red and lilies white 
With their beauty charmed the sight, 
And ’twas ever my deli 
To be there. 


But the plant I prized the most 
* Had a flower 


Which no gaudy tints could boast; 
For its. power 





Which its blossoms would assume, 
I could drink its PRIME perfume 
Bythehourt: ©). 

It reminded of a face 
Once I met; 

And I ne’er its winsome grace 
Shall forget. 














































































































































































*T was so. mild and-un: 
With an inward Tight illeasinee 
Like my TOTAL, meekly 
Mignonette. 
—WILL-0’-THE- Wisp, New York City. 


NO. 298—sQUARE. 


1. A place or region where great events are — 
enacted. 2. A native of Hayti. 3. Pacifie 
4. Childlessness. 5, Covering with tin. 3 
A sub-family of rays. (Cent.) 7. Coops up, 
—Puit Down, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Poe. 


NO. 299—CHARADE. 5 
Through the First yard, one day, I chanced 
to roam, aS 
My path of life was dull and dreary— 
I thought of friends in their faraway home, Pike 


And I felt of lifés burdens weary. 


But soon a TWo at the head of a ONE, 
Near to the onE of Billy Hollows— —- 
Attracted me and I read of him now gone" 

The marble ToTaL read as follows: - 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Jabez Jenkins, 
Late of the Gauntlet, 
Sphinxy Solver. 
Died as 
He lived 
An Extraordinary 
Flat Form. 
Began Puz. 1875. 
Exit I. T. Y. O. O. S. 1888. 


An enterprising poser was Jabez. He 

Ran the Gauntlet in '87— 

In truth, I wouldn’t be szrprised to see 

Him running the gauntlet in Heaven ! 
—Locust, Allegheny, Pa. 


NO. 300—ICOSAHEDRON. 


1. American author; 1794-1844. 2. To 
digest. 3. Honors. (R.) 4. To clothe.* 
(Stand.) 5. Native. 6. A nook, 7%, 
Clatters. 8. Beautiful. 9. A kind of large 
cape, or short, full cloak, forming part of the 
dress of ladies. 10. Reefs or fallen cliffs of 
the sea. (Stand.) 11. To let back, °12. 
Spanish Carmelite nun; writer; 1515-1582, 7 
(Stand. Proper Names.) 13. An ancient | 
people of Asia Minor. (Encyc. Brit.) ‘ia 
—PRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md, _ 5 
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No. 301—TERMINAL DELETION, 


aa 
’Twas at Koster and Bial’s that I met him, I 
think, an 
Such an affable man, and with money to © 
burn; 4 
How could I refuse when he asked me to 
drink a 
Just ONE brandy and soda. That I should» © 
return 
His pledges of health, ALL as settled as fact. 
(In truth, 


is 


* 


w % 
I was rattled and missed half the i. 


act. ) > 
To have Gotham strangers come sauntering ! 7 
down, + 


Invite you to drink and .to take in the town, 
Show money by handfuls, (a feat, that is 
rare, ‘¢ 
Inquire about all of the folks in Montclair, 
Was strictly unique,—not for worlds would 14 


turn ; 
bs 
ere 


From this affable man, who had mon 
no 


* 


burn. 


I changed him a ten, in fact I recall 


The act was repeated full many a time, . 

What he did with the change is a problem walt ; 
tall th 

For me to unfathom. I know every dime | 


The waiter or flower girl received was from, — 


me, a 
While he did the noble. We seemed to e 


agree a: 
In every discussion, and when morning! §& 

dawned, ” 
He glanced at his watch, and then wearily 

yawned, “a 


And trusted that evening he’d see me again, ** 
And asked as he left could I change him a 
ten— «>? 22 

I’m easy for greengoods,—hereafter I'll spurn a 
All affable strangers with money to burn. ba Be 
—H. 8. Nut, Boston, Mass.” 7 © 

ese lun © 
Nos. 302-3—DIAMONDS. : Sf 


1. A letter. 2. An expanded -form of CA% | 
for ich. (Murray.) 3. To degrade, 4.) § 
Snowed or hailed with a mixture of rain....5.4 
Partizans of chess, (Murray.) 6, A SCOOP 55. 
like implement to thrust into cheese insamp-” | 
lingit. (Stand.) 7. Styling. 8. Worn-out.? — 
9. Obsolete form of dene. (Murray.) 104 ~ 
The gladen. 11. A letter. 3 


1. A letter. 2. Exclamations expressive | 
of surprise. 3. An organic radical, existing 
especially in oils of garlic and mustard. 4, 
Broad daggers formerly worn at the girdle. 
5. The stormy petrel. (Stand.) 6. A 
South American edentate, allied to the arma sy 
dillo. 7. A base parasite. 8. Higher aleo-™ — 
hols of the paraffine series. 9. Stones. (ML** 
and 8.) 10. A river of England, in Cumber- 
land. (Wore.) 11. A letter. 4 

—Gi Gantic, St. Lonis, Mo. 4 


ENIGMIANA. 


We have had a most generous and hearty — 
response to our prize offers for contributions, 
made last month, and some excellent work 
appears this month, which is entered in com- | 
petition. As the time for submitting ecom- ~ 
tributions does not expire for a 
we repeat the offers—a year’s subscription, ip, 
each of six cases, as follows: - oa 
For best pair of verse puzzles. 
For 2d best pair of verse puzzles. 
For 3d best pair of verse puzzles. 
For best square. 
. For best diamond. * 
. For best pyramid or inverted pyramid, ~ 
p to the present time there is bfitoneentry ~ 
for No. 6.——L. M. N. Terry will, we hope, — 
be pleased with his welcome and remain per 
manently with us.—~Zoroaster writes tha. 
up in his burg people are asking what is @ 
difference between Barnum and Bryan, | 
Philadelphia puzzlers to a man answer that 
the former “has a show’ and the latter has 
not.——We shall place this issue of “ The 
Enigma’’ in the hands of a number of 
zlers who are not subscribers, and to 4 
who wish to tarry with usa year we oer 
Send us 25 cents. silver or stamps, to “P a 
Editor,’ AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New” 
York Ave., Washington, D. C., ina letter 
marked personal, and we will enter you om 
our subscription list for one year and 
you free St. Julian’s bright monthly for 
same period. This isan offer which 
be accepted at once, as it may be very soom 
withdrawn, and you inay alsomissa “ deadly | 
parallel ’”’ or two by the Saint. * 

11-1-’96. O. CHESTER. © 
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The beautiful catalogue of Incubators, — 
Brooders, etc., of the Von Culin Incubator — 
Co., surpasses anything they have ever ge ‘e. 
out, except the wonderful Simplicity B 
which they send to all who wish it on 
without asking you to pay them a cent until 
after you try it. This is a fact and no catehy 
about it. Their large, begutifal ae 
will tell you all about it, and much about the 
poultry business and what can be made ¢ 
of it. Almost every page is hand 
illustrated. Send five cents Ld ce Bm 
to Von Culin Ineabator Co., De C 
Del. 
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living in a planet where the 
foliage are red instead of 

thought of it 
make your eyes ache? But that % 
what a French astronomer holds is # 


Imagine 


grass and 
green! Doesn’t even the 
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Lay in the fragrant bloom = 


case in Mars, and is the cause..of 
ruddy color. 
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Fly Farragut—“ Lady, cud yer give a poor man work?” 


Lady—* I could.” 
Fly Farragut—* T’anks, lady. 
end ter yer.” (Finishes his pie.) 


De nex’ poor man I meet dat needs it I'll 


—Judge. 





The Sear and Yellow Leaf. 





Parson Gocdman—* Why are you crying, little boy ?” 
Boy—* I can’t bear to see the leaves begin to turn, sir.” 


Parson Goodman—“ Ah, you must 
vat this time of the year.” 


Boy—“ It’s school-book leaves that I’m referrin’ to, sir.” 


be a born poet. Poets always feel sad 


—Judge. 





The Last Touch. 

“Now, gentlemen and ladies,” said 
the street fakir, exhibiting a bottle of 
his famous hair restorer, “this prepara- 
F tion used externally will insure a full 
= suit of hair to the smoothest pate in the 
‘crowd. But remember this one neces- 
ary precaution: When the hair is once 
grown, than take a couple of doses in- 
ternally.” 

“What's that for?” asked the pros- 
pective purchaser. 

“To clinch the roots,” replied the 
fakir, as he handed down the bottle and 
pocketed two bob.” —Larks. 


a 





Bicycle Meat. 





& She Knew It. 


4B you feel you cannot marry 
rf , ” 
™ Yes, I am fully decided. 

5 “ Why, don’t you like him?” 

»* Oh, I like him well enough, but I 
’t get him to propose.”—Harlem 





Why He Behaved. 
» Parson—You behaved very well in 
arch, Tommy. You were quite quiet 
I was ing. 


. 





said he’d smack me if 


An eccentric lawyer thus questioned 
a client: 
O’Flaherty, had no family?” “ None 
at all, your Honor,” responded the 
client. The lawyer made a memoran- 
dum of the reply, and thus continued: 
“Very good. And your father, Pat- 
rick O'Flaherty, did he have chick or 
child?” 


— 


An invalid, after returning from a 
Southern trip, said to a friend: “Oh, 
shure, an’ it’s done me a wurruld o’ good 
goin’ away. I’ve come back another 
man altogether; in fact, I’m quite meself 
again.” 








Never Any More. 

“What time is it, my lad?” asked 
an American traveler of a small Irish 
boy, who was. driving a couple of cows 
home from the fields. 
“ About 12 o’clock, sir,” replied the 
hoy. 

“I thought it was more.” 

“ It’s never any more here,” returned 
the lad, in surprise. “It just begins at 
one again.” —Harper’s Round Table. 


The Field. 
Old wheat, if kept perfectly dry and 
sound, is as good seed as new. 


In growing sweet potatoes it is a mat- 
ter of the first importance to have land 
which is naturally dry or which has 
been thoroughly drained. Roots can be 
produced upon wet land, but they will 
not be fit to eat. The ground should be 
fertile, but not too rich, lest there be a 
too luxuriant growth of vines to root 





Fire-dry the seed corn before laying 
it away for the Winter. The cob should 
be thoroughly dried out before freezing 
weather, in order to preserve the full 
germinating power of the seed. Good 
seed goes a great way toward insuring a 
good crop. To be sure of good seed, 
dry it quickly and thoroughly. 


Do not forget THE AMERICAN 
FARMER when providing for your 
Winter reading. Nowhere else can you 
get so much good reading matter for so 








| nok: ‘an. Up. 








little money. 


“So your uncle, Dennis | 


between the rows and reduce the crop.’ 


THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 
To milk young, restive cows, raise one 
of the forefeet. 
Milking should be done at the same 
time every day. 


Milking should be done rapidly ; slow- 
ness causes loss of cream. 


Milk thoroughly to the last drop, be- 
cause the last milk is the best. 


Always keep the hands clean while 
milking, also the cow’s udder, and the 
dairy utensils. 


A liberal application of fresh lime 
whitewash will aid in keeping the cow 
barn sweet all Winter. 

The Rhode Island Station says that 
milk fever in cows is a brain disease, and 
is inherited by many cows. 

Oats and bran mixed make a fine 
grain ration for the growing calf. If 
there is any skimmed milk to spare, it 
will help matters wonderfully, even up 
to six months of age. 

The increasing popularity of gluten 
meal is a remarkable fact. The same 
may be said of gluten feed. The milk 
producing farmers buy immense quan- 
tities, and use less cornmeal than for- 
merly, 

John L. Harris, South Bend, Wash., 
thinks that the Pacific Coast hemlock 
will be found very suitable for butter 
boxes for the export trade. Page 
Cherry, General Dairy Freight Agent 
of the Baltimore Railroad, believes that 
cottonwood will be found suitable. 

The New York Experiment Station 
found that in the case of five cows the 
first pint of milk contained only 3 per 
cent. of fat, while the last pint contained 
6.85 per cent., and the mixed milk from 
the whole milking averaged 2.55 per 
cert. In every instance the first half 
contained only one-third to one-half as 
much fat as the last half. Similar re- 
sults are reported in Connecticut, also 
in Indiana and New Hampshire. 

The profits in dairying depend, first, 
on the kind of cow we start with; next 
is the matter of feed and attention. If 
there is any profit at all it is from those 
cows that are well bred and well fed. 
If the demand for good butter and 
cheese continues and other farm prod- 
ucts rule at a low figure, we must de- 
vote more time to dairy matters. It is 
no easy job to pick up a herd of good 
cows at random. The safest plan 1s to 
get a few good ones, and then buy a 
registered bull and breed up. 

Farmers complain that they cannot 
compete with the creamery in making 
butter, because the creamery is better 
supplied with dairy appliances. The 
farmer, however, can have better milk 
than the creamery, as he procures his 
supply from a herd of cows of his own 
breeding or selection, while the creamery 
must depend on the entire community 
for its milk. It is the care of the milk 
at the stable and before sending to the 
creamery that gives an advantage, and 








makes butter which is to be cboice. 
The cow, her breeding, and her food, 
with cleanliness, are the main factors in 
making good butter. 


“BACILLUS NO. 41.” 








Studies of Its Action in Ripening Cream. 

Since November, 1893, the Connecti- 
cut Station has been actively testing the 
effects of “ Bacillus No. 41” in produc- 
ing an improvement in the flavor of 
butter. 

“In each case there was an improve- 
ment in the butter, and the experiment 
was continued for three, four, five, or six 
weeks, until the butter maker noticed a 
distinct deterioration in the quality of 
his butter. Then a new culture was sent 
to the creamery, which immediately re- 
stored the quality to the butter. 

“At four distinct periods the butter 
from the creamery was sent to an expeit 
for rating, together with a lot of butter 
made from half of the same cream of the 
same day, but without the artificial in- 
oculation. In every case where the but- 
ter was thus sent the butter made by the 
artificial culture was rated higher than 
the butter made without it. It was 
marked from 4 to 15 points, on a scale 
of 100, ahead of the normal butter, the 
improvement being chiefly in the flavor. 
In one case the inoculated butter was 18 
points ahead of the uninoculated butter. 
In another case three lots were sent to 


Bacillus No. 41, a second made with the 
artificial culture sold by Carl Hansen’s 
dairy company, and a third lot by a 
combination of Bacillus No. 41 and Carl 
Hansen’s ferment. The butter made from 
Bacillus No. 41 rated highest, 95 points, 
the combination next, 83 points, and 
Carl Hansen’s lowest.” 

Trials at over 60 creameries in Con- 
necticut, and in Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Iowa are also cited. 

“ With asingle exception none of this 
large series of creameries has failed to 
report an improvement in their butter. 
The creamery which did not find such 
improvement was reported as failing to 
have proper care for cleanliness in its 
butter-making process, and the failure to 
find an improvement has not therefore 
been thought to be significant.” 

Some doubt was entertained as to 
whether the culture could be used in 
private dairies where the cream has ac- 
cumulated for a number of days before 
being churned. A trial was made at a 
dairy which was troubled with the ap- 
pearance of curds in the butter. 

“The curds disappeared in the butter 
that was ripened by the artificial cult- 
ure, and everyone to whom the butter 


edly superior to the butter that had been 
made previously. 


ately fell off again in quality.” 








this is controlled by the farmer when he | 


the expert, one made with a culture of 


was submitted stated that it was decid- 


The experiments 
were not continued in this dairy for any 
length of time, and the butter immedi- 


Two other trials in private dairies 
showed the butier to be slightly im- 





proved in one case and decidedly im- 
proved in another by the use of the 
artificial culture. 

“So uniform have ‘been the results of 
the use of this organism that it must be 
regarded now as beyend the reach of ex- 
perimentation, and Baeillus No. 41 takes 
its rank as a species@f organism whose 
artificial use in thexipening of cream 
will produce a striking !improvement in 
the flavor of the butter ‘ The effect of the 
culture upon the various grades of but- 
ter is not exactly what might have been 
expected, and I have been considerably 
surprised thereby. When the experi- 
ments wére begun I had supposed it 
probable that the use of the artificial 
culture might improve a poor quality of 
butter, but was very doubtful whether it 
would have any effect, at least any ad- 
vantageous effect, upon first-class butter. 
Experiments, however, have shown that 
the organism appears to be of decided 
value even in first-class creameries. As 
already mentioned, the effect of the or- 
ganism appears to be to add to the but- 
ter an especially delicate aroma and 
taste, and this delicate aroma and taste 
is added equally to butter of a poor 
grade and medium grade, or to butter 
of the very highest quality. In the 
light of the present experiments, there- 
fore, it appears that all grades of butter 
may be somewhat improved by the use 
of artificial cultures. 

“Another matter of some interest is 
the fact that Bacillus No. 41 is not a 
milk-souring organism. The ‘ripening’ 
of cream is in many places called the 
‘souring ’ of cream, and it has been sup- 
posed by all experimenters hitherto that 
the souring was identical with the ripen- 
ing. For this reason all of the species 
of bacteria which have hitherto been 
used in ripening cream have been acid- 
producing organisms. Experimenters 
have not thought it worth while to in- 
vestigate whether or not the aroma of 
butter might not be due to species of 
organisms that do not normally sour the 
cream. Bacillus No. 41, while it pro- 
duces a very slight acid reaction, does 
not sour the cream, and it belongs, 
therefore, to an entirely different class 
of organism from those hitherto used. 
This is especially interesting as indicat- 
ing that probably the aroma of the but- 
ter is entirely distinct from the souring 
of the cream, and may be produced 
either by acid organisms or by organ- 
isms that do not preduce acid. * * * 

“ No previous treatment of the cream 
is needed in order that Bacillus No. 41 
may produce its appropriate results. 
This, of course, greatly simplifies the use 
of the organism, and «makes it much 
more probable that:artificial inoculation 
of cream for ripening may in the future 
become a somewhat universal process.” 


——— 


LONG-DISTANCE DRIVING. 


How to Make the Most Out of a Horse 
in a Lang rip. 

The most important. rule for long- 
distance driving is to start off slowly. 
The roadster should have an opportunity 
to stretch his legs and to get his second 
wind before being called upon for a real 
effort. No matter how great the hurry, 
time will be gained in the end by driving 
the first three or four miles at a gait not 
exceeding six or seven miles an hour 
With a substantial load, or in very hot 
weather, the pace should not be more 
than five or six miles an hour. I 
happened once to see a pair of horses 
just as they finished a drive of 20 
miles over a very hilly country. They 
had accomplished it in the excellent 
time of two hours and a half, and they 
arrived in good condition. A week 
jater the same horses were driven by a 
different man over the same road in three 
hours and a half, and they were com- 
pletely exhausted by the journey. The 
explanation was that the second driver 
had started at a great pace and kept it 
up for the first three or four miles, al- 
though there were some steep hills to 
climb. {t is a more common mistake to 
suppose that a horse can maintain a fast 
gait without fatigue over a long level 
stretch. When the road is perfectly 
level the labor of drawing a vehicle, 
though net excessive, is absolutely con- 
tinuous, so that it becomes exhausting 
afier a few miles. On such a road the 
horse should be permitted to walk a little 
once in every two, three, or four miles, 
according to the weight of the carriage, 
the condition and ability of the animal, 
the weather, and other circumstances. 
An up-and-down road, even though the 
hills are steep, is far less fatiguing to the 
horse than a level one, besides being, as 
a rule, much more picturesque. At least 
half of the villages in the mountainous 
parts of New England are connected by 
two roads, one throigh the valley, and 
another, but seldom used, over the hills. 
The traveler would dowell in most cases 
to pursue the hilly route. 

Much discretion also can be exercised 
in choosing the good parts of the road, 
in taking advantage of declivities, in 
easing the horse where the going is 
heavy, or when he becomes too warm, 
or even when, for some reason not ap- 
parent to the driver, he seems to need a 
slight let-up. In short, to be a good 
driver, especially for ‘long distances, a 
man must be sympathetic with his horse, 
and must understand the language of Kis 
ears, his tail, and his gait. Care should 
of course be taken+—and a very little 
will suffice—to turn the horse away 
from stones, lest he should trip over 
them, and to clear them with the wheels 
also, lest an unpleasant jar should be 
given to the vehicle. There is one pe- 
culiar fact about the avoidance of stones 
with which no doubt all bicycle-riders 
are familiar. If you begin to make 
your calculations at some distance off, 
you are almost sure to miscalculate, and 
to hit the stone, whereas if you wait till 
the last moment the slightest turn of the 
wrist will enable you to dust your stone 
almost without touching it— Henry 
Childs Merwin in Harper's Magazine. 








THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 

Old fences and hedges are a constant 
menace to the orchard. They are the 
breeding places of insects and of fungi. 
A hedge is a good ornament when 
rightly taken care of, but when it is 
in near proximity to the orchard it may 
cost many times more than its value as 
an object of beauty. 


Some farmers, who seem sensible in 








most things, handle their orchards as if 


they did not know that any trees were 
growing there. They plow, grow crops 
which impoverish the soil, or use the or- 
chard for pasture, as if trees were no 
more to be considered than fence-posts. 
No wonder their trees become_discour- 
aged. -m 


Between the tree rows of a young or- 
chard there is no better crop than cur- 
rants or gooseberries, two or three 
bushes in each interspace. After five 
or six years grow nothing there, as a 
rule, and all the time keep the soil open 
by frequent manuring and tillage. Then 
let it grow up in blue grass; it at least 
forms a nice bed for the fruit to fall 
upon. 


Judge Wellhouse, the great apple 
grower of Kansas, sows red clover in his 
orchards when they come into bearing 
and rolls this down twice a season with a 
large roller on which are several knives, 
like the knives of a stalk cutter. The 
clover stand is kept up by yearly reseed- 
ing, and the fertility of the land is well 
cared for, so far as nitrogen and good 
physical condition go. 

Should the pruning of an orchard be 
neglected for two or three years, it will 
not do to take out in one season all the 
growth that should be removed. Rather 
two or three years should be taken to 
rectify the mistake or neglect previously 
made. A sudden severe pruning kills 
many of the roots, and is sure to be fol- 
lowed by a very abundant and trouble- 
some growth of suckers. 


Go over the orchard frequently and 
know that everything is well with the 
trees. The possibilities of orcharding 
are only to be measured by the ability 
of the man. If there are drawbacks in 
the nature of soil, climate, altitude, lay 
of the land, ete, and no doubt such 
drawbacks do exist, they are only of 
minor importance, and to the thoroughly 
competent fruit-grower such obstacles 
are really an aid. They put a hand- 
some premium upon special knowledge 
and fitness for the work of growing and 
marketing fruit. 





Grafting Hickories. 

Jackson Dawson says that he finds 
little trouble grafting hickories, if done 
under glass. “My method has been to 
sidegraft, using a scion with part of the 
second year’s wood attached, binding it 
firmly and covering with damp sphag- 
num until the union has been made. The 
best time I have found for the operation 
under glass has been during February, 
and the plants have been kept under 
giass until Midsummer and wintered the 
first year inacold-frame. In all genera 
I find certain species which may be 
called free stocks—that is, stocks which 
take grafts more readily than others. 
Thus, nearly all the oaks will graft 


readily on Quercus Robur; the birches‘ 


will graft more easily on Betula alba 
than on others; so of the hickories. Ob- 
servation has led me to believe that the 
best stock is the bitter nut hicoria min- 
ima. ‘Thisspecies grows twice as rapidly 
as the common shag-bark hickory, and 
while young the cambium is quite soft. 
I should advise anyone who wishes to 
propagate hickories on a large scale to 
grow stock of this species in boxes not 
more than four inches deep. In this way 
all the roots can be saved, and there will 
be no extreme tap-root, and when shaken 
out of the boxes the plants are easily 
established in pots and ready for grafting. 

If taken up in the ordinary way from 
the woods it requires almost two years to 
get them well rooted, and often the stocks 
die for want of roots after the graft has 
really taken. If grown in rich soil the 
stocks will be large enough to use 
in one or two years. I should then 
pot them early in the Fall, keeping them 
from heavy frosts and bringing them into 
the house about the 1st of January, and 
as soon as they begin to make roots I 


should side graft them close to the collar | 


and plunge them in sphagnum moss, 
leaving the top bud of the graft out to 
the air. The graft ought to be well 
united about the last of March, when 
the plants should be taken from the 
sphagnum and set in the body of the 
house to finish their growth. After carry- 
ing them over the next Winter in a cold 
pit they could be planted out the follow- 
ing Spring, and the second year they 
could be set where they are to stay per- 
manently. 


Preventive for Apple Canker. 
Aecording to investigations by New- 
ton B. Pierce it is concluded that Bor- 
deaux mixture, according to the formula 
—Ten pounds copper sulphate, 10 pounds 
quick lime, and 45 gallons water—ap- 
plied before the rainy season, is the 
best known preventive measure. Young 
apple trees, where liable to become in- 
fected, should be thoroughly treated ; the 
mixture should cover the entire trunks, 

to prevent the spread of the canker. 








How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations 
made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KiNNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 

gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75¢. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 

When writing mention this paper, 
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Sunlight for Apple Trees. 


In order to produce such a crop of 
apples as trees sometimes do they must 
do a large amount of work in collecting 
the crude materials required and in 
manufacturing them into such refined 
products as Gravensteins, Greenings, and 
Baldwins. Sunlight, by its action upon 
its foliage, furnishes largely the power 
that runs the machinery of an apple 
tree. The amount of this power that a 
tree can use in a measure determines 
how much fruit the tree can bear. 

The natural habit of the apple tree is 
to form a rounded top, with the branches 
bending low, to catch as much sunlight 
as possible. It is a too common practice 
to cut these limbs off, which may in the 
case of a well-grown tree represent from 
400 to 800 square feet of the normal 
bearing surface of the top, and in this 
way to permanently injure the tree. It 
is as important for an apple tree that is 
to do its best work to have its top ad- 
justed to use the light as it is for a sail- 
ing vessel to be trimmed to catch the 
wind. 

Save the lower limbs, that increase the 
surface area of the top, for these, when 
the roots are well cared for, enlarge the 
bearing capacity of the tree ; but thin out 
and when necessary shorten in the limbs, 
that the light may shine brighter on 
those that are left. 


Black Walnuts in Ontario. 


One of the most valuable timber trees 
is the black walnut. It succeeds as far 
north as Ontario. Five hundred black 
walnut seedlings, from six inches to a 
foot in hight, were planted in rows seven 
feet apart on the Ontario College farm 
in the Spring of 1880, 16 years ago. 
It was thought that they would not stand 
the severity of the climate at Guelph, 
but they have done so, and have made 
avery fair growth. At the present 
time they are quite thrifty, measure 
from four to seven inches in diameter, 
and are bearinga good crop of nuts. 
TEST YOUR SIGHT. 

From the reading or advertising columns of any 
newspaper cut out a line or two of the finest print 
that you can read without glasses ata distance of 12 to 
15 inches from the eye. Mail us this cutting, inclosing 
20 cents [silver], and we will mail you a sample pair of 
glasses as good as any you ever used, and exactly suited 
to your eyes. If you know the “number” you wear 


we can duplicate it. Fine goods closed out at a sacrf- 
fice for business reasons. Address, 


U. S. OPTICAL CO. 
66 World Building, New York City. 


When writing mention this paper. 
All kindsof news- 


paper oltppings and 
0 ua. 1tances names. UY irra: Par 
ticulars for stamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. H D., 804 W. 130th 6t..N.Y. 
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The Cork Oak. 
The removal of the bark fr 


cork tree, if properly done. ae - 
affect the Vitality of the plant, “ete: 
only the outer layer of dead bark w! ich 
has already fulfilled its purpose in the 
tree’s economy, is taken away, The 
operation is first performed whoy the 
tree is about 15 years old, and jf cares 
fully done may be repeated ey ry 10 
years, The tree lives from 100) t¢ 909 
years, and the quantity of bark jis ins 
creased with age, although the « tality 
remains about the same. ‘| re mA 
plantations of cork trees in Porty ral 
which are known to have |y n % i 
istence 300 years ago, - 
minigten a 

Destroy Last Brood of Aphis. 

As soon as fruit has been cuthered 
from apple trees which are infest 1 with 
the green aphis, the lice can be destroyed 
with a solution of quassia and soap or 
with the kerosene emulsion, |), stroy 
the last brood of these pesi Fall 


and the trees will get aclean start in the 
Spring. Young trees which are intested 
should also be similarly treated 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
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BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Itsaws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kindof 
timber on any kindof ground. One man can saw MORE 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and doit 
RASIER, 115,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata. 
pone gowine latest Seraevanente and testimonials 
ousa Ss. irst order secures agency. Addre 

FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO." 

62-66 5. Clinton Birect, Chicage, IL ! 
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Agent Wanted 


In every town and 
neighborhood in the 
United States to so- 
licit subscriptions for 
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American Farmer. 


§ Liberal commission 
- paid. Write for 
terms and sample 
copies at once. 
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BUTTER 


in 3 Minutes 
selling the Queen Butter Maker tbat makes and gatberé butter in it 
everybody wants aquick churn. Sells at sight; guaranteed, easily cleaned, simple, practical, great chanee for ager Har 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER 
$12 per Day $150 per Month 
~~ 


winner. No talk nor hard peddling. To show the machine is to sell it. The agent that makes butter in 3 min. befor r 10 people, 
is sure to sell 6 or 8 at once, Agents easily make from §12 to $20 a day. The Queen Butter Maker Os.16 E. 3d St.(incinnati,O, 





PATENTS 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D.C. 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
Bromptly attended to. 


Established 1865. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Send for 67-Page Pamphich 
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NOW WE HAVE IT!! 





GLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 


The Only Complete and Authorized Work by America’s King of Horse 
Trainers, 


PROF. OSCAR 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by 
most expert and successful horseman of the age. 


R. GLEASON, 
the United States Government as the 
The whole work comprising 


History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doctoring, 


Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 


You will know all 
about a horse 
after you 
have 
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has drawn 
rger crow ds 
than the great 
Pp. T. Barnum, with 
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416 Octavo Pages, 173 Striking Illustrations, Produced unc’ 


the direction of the United States Government Veterinary 
In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the firs 
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most wonderful methods of training and treating horses. 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH, 


but we have arranged to supply a limited number of copies & ° 


First Come, First Served. 


OUR OFFER. 


Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these books have be : 
$3.00 each, we have by a lucky hit arranged to and will 


For a Club of Three 


free, post-paid, 


yearly subscribers at 25 cents each. That is, 
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